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CURRENT RIO 
manpower and labour relations 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


Good weather brought about an early and rapid increase in seasonal 
work this spring. Most of the additional demand for labour in April came 
from agriculture and construction. Rehiring was also under way in manu- 
facturing, althouzh many plants were still operating below capacity. Unem- 
ployment was stiil at a record level for this time of year; the decline during 
the month was about the same, proportionally, as in the past two years. 


Employment was estimated to be 5,453,000 at mid-April, 136,000 more 
than a month earlier. This increase is greater than in similar periods in the 
past five years and almost double the increase between March and April 
last year. Sharp gains in agriculture, construction, trades and services, and 
the fact that the seasonal employment decrease in forestry was unusually 
small this year—employment in this industry was already low—were the 
main contributing factors. 

The number of persons without jobs and seeking work decreased by 
74,000 to 516,000 in April. This figure was 8.6 per cent of the labour force; 
the previous high for April was 6.0 per cent in 1955. During the month there 
was also a significant drop in short-time and part-time work. The number of 
persons involuntarily working less than 35 hours a week dropped to 160,000 
from 182,000, and the number on temporary layoff fell from 38,000 to 32,000. 
The labour force increased more than usual, for the second consecutive month. 
In April the gain from a year earlier was 221,000 or 3.8 per cent, compared 
with a five-year average of 2.2 per cent. The sustained demand for female 
workers has been partly responsible for the high rate of increase. 

High temperatures and very little rain in the early part of April made 
possible an early start on spring farm work. By mid-month, employment 
in agriculture had increased by 84,000 from the February low point, a con- 
siderably greater seasonal gain than in most previous years. Even with this 
sizeable increase, employment in agriculture was still 2 per cent lower than 
a year before. 

The month brought little improvement in forestry. Mid-April estimates 
indicate a seasonal decline of 10,000 during the month, about one-third of 
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the usual decline at this time; the 
decrease was relatively small because 
many of the workers normally released 
| in April had already been laid off. At 
6,200,000 Nae ey ‘| 46,000, forestry employment was at its 
4+ lowest level for the month in a decade. 
Rehiring for spring operations was under 
way in the last half of April in Eastern 
Canada, but summer pulp-cutting pro- 
| grams were reported to be smaller than 
we | last year. On the West Coast, logging 
‘| operations were hampered by uncer- 
tainty regarding the outcome of current 
labour-management negotiations. 
! Persons working in construction in- 
ek Seen eeyieliy | creased from 334,000 to 367,000 during 
pene — 5 | April, about the same amount as in 
previous years. Employment in this 
industry fell quite sharply last winter— 
bn | more sharply than since the winter of 
1953-54—and in April was down 4 per 
cent from a year earlier. As outlined 
below, however, there is evidence that 
the seasonal upswing this summer may 
be at least as large as in previous years. 
The trend of manufacturing employment, which declined steadily during 
the winter months, has shown no marked change this spring. The seasonal 
gains in March and April were, in fact, slightly smaller than usual. Individual 
plants in such industries as primary iron and steel, machinery manufacturing, 
motor vehicles, and pulp and paper products have rehired many of the 
workers released last year but these improvements have been largely offset 
by numerous smaller losses elsewhere. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 


: ome —— 1956-57 1957-58 
Fe AABN AR PRE MIRNA OA EO HIE SA CI | 


Women in the Labour Force 


One of the more notable labour market developments of the past six 
months has been the continued growth of female employment in the face 
of the general downturn in business conditions. In fact, the year-to-year gain 
of 11,000 in total employment at mid-April results from a decrease of 64,000 
in male employment and an increase of 75,000 in female employment. 

The strong growth in the number of working women is, in part, the 
continuation of a long-term trend. For many years, and particularly since the 
Second World War, an increasing proportion of Canadian women in their late 
twenties and in their thirties and forties have entered the labour force. This 
tendency has been augmented from time to time by an inflow of immigrant 
women, a large proportion of whom join the working force. Partly as a 
result of these trends, the proportion of women. in the labour force has 
increased from 21.7 per cent to 23.9 per cent in the past decade. 
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The demand for female workers has not weakened in the first four 
months of this year, in marked contrast to the demand for males. Employ- 
ment of male workers was, on the average, 1.9 per cent lower than in the 
same period last year, while employment of females was 3.9 per cent higher. 
Changes in the industrial distribution of the labour force are mainly respon- 
sible for this phenomenon. In general, employment losses during the past year 
have been most severe in forestry, construction, fishing, manufacturing and 
transportation. With the exception of manufacturing, workers in these 
industries are predominantly male. On the other hand, the trade and service 
industries, which have a relatively high proportion of females, showed strong 
gains throughout the winter. 


Construction 


During the postwar period the construction industry has experienced a 
spectacular rate of growth in Canada. In the decade ended 1957, employment 
in the industry increased by more than 50 per cent and investment in new 
construction more than trebled. Total wages and salaries paid to construction 
workers rose to an estimated $96,000,000 in 1957, representing 7.8 per cent 
of total labour income, compared with 6.5 per cent ten years before. A rapid 
increase in employment and in average wages of construction workers con- 
tributed to this relative gain. 

Almost all sectors of the Canadian economy felt the impact of the 
flourishing construction industry. The building materials, household appliances, 


CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 
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and machinery and equipment industries recorded sharp gains in production 
and employment. Utilities showed similar expansion as the building boom 
exerted strong pressure on demands for electric power, telephone, and water 
and sanitary services. The transportation industry, too, was aided by the 
rising tempo of construction activity. 

Construction, however, was one of the industries most severely affected 
by the 1953-54 recession. Between May 1953 and September 1954, construction 
employment (seasonally adjusted) dropped 9.2 per cent. This was con- 
siderably more than the decline in total industrial employment. 

The second round of postwar employment expansion in construction, 
which began in late 1954, featured the most ambitious capital spending 
program on record. This program placed a heavy strain on supplies of 
construction materials and labour and resulted in fairly widespread shortages 
of key materials and skilled workers throughout the summer of 1956. Since 
then, however, the supply of both men and materials has been ample. In 
fact, most plants producing building materials are currently operating at 
less than capacity and manpower supplies have been swelled by a record 
number of immigrants entering the country last year. 


Current Trends—Total construction has declined steadily for almost 
a year but in recent months the employment trend appears to have levelled 
out. Since the turn of the year, the two major sectors of construction have 
shown opposing trends. Employment, seasonally adjusted, on highways, 
bridges and streets increased 6.2 per cent by March, wiping out much of the 
drop that occurred in the last half of 1957. Seasonally adjusted employment 
in building and general engineering, on the other hand, continued to decline 
during the first quarter of 1958 and by March was 6.6 per cent lower than 
at the beginning of the year. 


If the volume of construction planned for the current year is carried 
out, employment this summer should be at least as high as last year. House- 
building has increased steadily in recent months and further improvement 
can be expected in the months ahead. For one thing, $350,000,000 is being 
provided by the Government for direct loans. Demand for new housing will 
be supported by easier down-payment requirements and by last year’s 
record level of immigration. Highway and street construction, also, are 
expected to play a larger role in this year’s construction program and will 
be a strong support for employment this summer. 


In contrast to earlier years, relatively few large construction projects 
are expected to be begun in 1958. For example, no new projects as large as 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, the DEW Line or Kitimat are planned. However, 
there is still a full year’s work to be done on jobs like the trans-Canada 
pipeline, the Chutes des Passes hydro-electric power project and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, which will have a stabilizing influence on employment. Although 

_not of the magnitude of the 1955-1956 projects, a number of multi-million 
dollar jobs are scheduled for this year. In British Columbia alone, six projects, 
including the Bridge River Power Development and Burnaby Lake Freeway, 
will total $130,000,000. Most provinces have power station projects planned 
for this year. Work is being done on at least three of the large airports and 
large-scale expressways are being planned for Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 10, 1958) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................. April 19 5,969,000 | + 1.0 + 3.8 
Dovel persons with foDS:is.1.50.. cco. see...) April’ 19 5,453,000 | + 2.6 + 0.2 
At work 85 Koursior Biore,. 6.5. lead tare’ April 19 4,797,000 | + 3.6 +53.1 
At work less than 35 hours................ April 19 501, 000 — 3.5 —76.9(4) 
With jobs but not at work................ April 19 155, 000 — 7.2 + 9,2 
With jobs but on short time.............. April 19 49, 000 —25.8 +25.6 
With jobs but laid off full week........... April 19 32,000 —15.8 +28.0 
Persons without jobs and seeking work...... April 19 516,000 | —12.6 +68.6 
Persons with jobs in agriculture............. April 19 692, 000 +10.9 — 2.0 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture......... April 19 4,761,000 + 1.4 + 0.5 
“LOULE DIG BUOr ETS. . Tt. bvwe ck «eden pa nln April 19 4,337,000 | + 1.7 + 1.2 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
WA RMSE TAG CE cet «a Dna ane tad hve bad 6: 0:cle,«:9,0 April 17 126,600 | — 6.9 +41.6 
MIUIBDE eee nor coe enemstesss rece sess we > April 17 266, 900 — 5.4 +42.8 
Ontario SESS) Shd.<$ LOOSE ..| April 17 227,000 — 9.2 +58 .3 
TEU at cae oe atl Gel ktcane ie 4b dite ins safe oa April 17 114,500 | — 3.9 +54.1 
PRECIO. A Ree eo Oe SA April 17 90,400 | — 6.3 +75.5 
otal pall Teginnsea: ds desash nctnnes eases April 17 825,400 | — 6.6 +51.3 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance 
LPP oped Sel nebey Peli Ne onl". as April 1 859, 639 —- 1.1 +53.8 
Amount of benefit payments.................. March $72,382,046 | +14.3 +64.0 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... March 1 113.0 | — 0.6 — 4.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... March 1 108.3 | + 0.4 — 5.8 
Rie TT ALRONCEs Ce so tele < Slo Rieleaders Mowe ew Be UL Ist Qtr./58 21, 243 a —66.0(c) 
Destined to the labour force...............- Ist Qtr./58 10,457 — —70.7(c) 
Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress..............-.. March 793 | + 6.6 -- 
Number of workers involved................. March 245,296 | + 8.4 _ 
Strikes and Lockouts 
IN Gabr CAVA TGEUTIIF-' Ante cM Geto: selva cibcctds oun April 122,470 — +116.9(c) 
NO.0f wor kersiinvolyed | as wes snpemis terse s aden April 11, 964 a +10.6(c) 
IV OCOURULIMCH TT ste ech r cet cece tte esses April 32 a 0.0(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... March 1 $69.98 | + 1.1 + 3.9 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... March 1 $1.65 | + 0.6 + 4.9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... March 1 40.0] + 0.3 — 2.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............... March 1 $66.12 | + 0.9 + 2.6 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ April 1 125.2] + 0.7 + 3.6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)...] March 1 127.5 | + 0.3 — 0.6 
Totalilabourwcome. 6 < seis. ieee eee ss $000,000) February 1,234 | + 0.2 + 2.4 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39 = 100)................ March 268.1 — 0.6 — 5.3 
BEET) LEMS ORIE ULE ik Bene oe cetera iste winery * March 263.5} + 1.4 — 7.9 
ND WPA LES. CRAM, Paes we oie cles che ees March 310.4 | + 0.7 —11.3 
None Durableas eetenttrveciip.acieraine dsier. March 233.5 | + 2.0 — 4.9 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. ; 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
previous year. 

(‘) Good Friday occurred in the survey week. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


THE steady increase in the number of workers bargaining that began earlier 
this year continued through the past month. Few settlements were reported 
between April 15 and May 15 in bargaining units involving 1,000 or more 
workers but many negotiations shifted into the conciliation stage (see opposite 
page). The number of workers affected by conciliation increased from 
166,700 to 215,500. On the other hand, the number of workers affected by 
bargaining negotiations during the same period declined from 104,900 to 
70,700; the number of agreements also dropped from 36 to 29. 


Large groups of workers are bargaining in the pulp and paper industry. 
Eighteen major agreements covering over 70,000 workers are under negotiation, 
most of them still in the early stages. In Ontario and Quebec, 10,000 workers 
are affected by recently re-opened negotiations in the textile industry. Six 
large agreements covering 20,000 workers in the mining industry throughout 
Canada are now open; some have reached conciliation. 


The ten major settlements reported between April 15 and May 15 were 
signed with the B.C. Telephone Company, the Manitoba Telephone System 
and the Bell Telephone Company of Canada in Ontario and Quebec (traffic 
employees, plant employees and office employees); the City of Vancouver 
(outside workers) ; the de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited in Toronto; 
various steel plate and tank work companies throughout Canada; the Associa- 
tion des Marchands détaillants in Quebec City; and the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited in Toronto. The largest single group to 
settle was the Bell Telephone Company of Canada traffic staff; more than 
12,000 workers were affected. 


Negotiations are in progress for almost all sections of the labour force 
on the Canadian railways. The past month was marked by a strike of 
CPR firemen over the removal of firemen from freight and yard engines. 
Negotiations on the issue were carried on with the assistance of the Prime 
Minister and members of his Cabinet, both before and during the course of 
the three-day strike. The settlement reached on May 13 involved, among 
other things, the retention of certain firemen on seniority lists but the long- 
term removal of firemen from freight and yard diesel engines by the gradual 
reduction of this pool through promotion and retirement. The status of 
other negotiations on the railways is as follows: 


Non- ti — 
on-operating trades cant 127,000 workers—in conciliation 


Firemen —CNR: 4,300 workers—in conciliation 

CPR: 3,100 workers—conciliation requested 
Engineers —CNR: 1,400 workers—negotiating 

CPR: 2,600 workers—negotiating 
Trainmen —CNR: 12,000 workers—negotiating 


CPR: 9,000 workers—negotiating 


In the construction trades, where bargaining usually takes place at 
this time of year, pressure by the unions for improved vacation allowances 
and higher wage increases has been the predominant feature. Much of the 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE MAY 15, 1958 
Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 
April 1, 1958 to June 30, 1958 


Agreements Workers 
In Negotiations and Terminating in Period 370,450 


Bargaining carried over from March 202,900 
Terminating in period April 1-June 30 167,550 


Settlements Achieved April 15-May 15 44,400 


Major Terms of Settlement 
Wages and Duration 


Less than 2 years’ duration 

2 years’ duration 

5-10 per cent wage increase 

4-7 cents an hour wage increase 
40 cents an hour wage increase 
1-4 dollars per week wage increase 
No change 

No information 


33,550 
10,850 
7,600 
4,300 
1,000 
17,000 
2,000 
12,500 


6 
t 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Vacations 
3 weeks after 8 years service 1,200 


Negotiations Continuing at May 15 289,200 
Bargaining in progress 70,700 
Conciliation in progress 215,500 
Arbitration in progress 1,500 
Work stoppage 1,500 


Other Agreements Terminating in Period 36,850 


bargaining was still unresolved at the time of writing, the greater part being 
in conciliation proceedings. Nine major agreements covering about 18,000 
workers are still outstanding in this industry. 


Another area where bargaining traditionally takes place at this time 
of year is among civic employees. The municipal employees of Vancouver 
were the only major group to produce a settlement in the past month. The 
National Union of Public Employees negotiated a 74-per-cent wage increase 
for outside workers; subsequent agreements among smaller bargaining units 
in the same area have been similar. Recent NUPE agreements in this area 
have provided wage increases ranging from 6 to 15 per cent. Included in 
the Vancouver agreement were provisions for three weeks vacation after 
eight years service. Formerly these were granted only after eleven years 
service. Most of the NUPE agreements in the West Coast regions now include 
the new provision. In Ontario, most of the union’s bargaining is in conciliation ; 
30 agreements are at this stage of negotiation compared with six at the same 
time last year. In the Maritimes, NUPE agreements covering units of varying 
sizes have been signed since the beginning of the year with wage increases 
averaging between 6 and 12 per cent. Five major agreements, covering 10,000 
workers, are still being negotiated by various unions on behalf of municipal 
workers across Canada. Most of these are in conciliation. 
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Increases in Wage Rates, October 1, 1957 to March 31, 1958 


A survey of 1,028 establishments indicates that general increases in 
wage rates for non-office employees occurred in 264 establishments during 
the six-month period ended March 31, 1958. Increases ranged from 5 to 10 
cents in 50 per cent of the 264 establishments, while smaller increases up 
to 4.9 cents were reported by one third of these establishments. 

The survey, which includes representative establishments across Canada 
in logging, mining, manufacturing, transportation, storage and communication, 
electric light and power, trade and personal service, is intended to reveal 
the general changes in wage rates resulting from collective bargaining 
and otherwise. Some of the increases reported may have resulted from 
previously negotiated provisions for deferred wage increases or for increases 
related to changes in the consumer price index. A general wage increase is 
regarded as one that applies to more than 50 per cent of the employees 
in an establishment. It should be noted that many firms adjust wage rates, 
through collective bargaining or otherwise, at times other than in the six-month 
period under review. 
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CONCILIATION SERVICES IN CANADA 


NUMBER OF CASES a es 1958 NUMBER OF WORKERS 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 


AN UPTURN in employment occurred 
in the Atlantic region in April as activi- 
ties expanded in a number of seasonal 
industries. Moderate employment gains 
were recorded in agriculture, fishing, fish 
processing, sawmilling, construction, 
trucking and coastal shipping. The over- 
all employment gain was fairly small, 

however, owing to offsetting influences | ” --=5 With Jobs 
such as seasonal slackening in forestry 
and reduced job opportunities for long- 
shoremen in Halifax and Saint John 
following the opening of navigation on 
the St. Lawrence. At April 19, the num- 
ber of persons with jobs was estimated 
at 448,000, a rise of 3,000 from a month 
earlier but a drop of 25,000 from a year 
before. 


: Apart from seasonal changes, the employment situation showed little 
improvement during the month. Activities in manufacturing, forestry, trans- 
portation and construction were markedly lower than last year, so that 
total industrial employment showed a year-to-year decline of 6 per cent. 

Cutbacks in the production of newsprint accounted for much of the 
employment decline in manufacturing during the past year. In recent months, 
demand for newsprint showed further weakening so that employment in 
the pulp and paper industry is currently about 7 per cent lower than a year 
ago. The transportation equipment industry also figured largely in the slower 
pace of manufacturing activity. Since April 1957 this industry recorded a 
drop in employment of 13 per cent; prospects are somewhat brighter than 
earlier in the year, however, owing to a recent increase in orders. The Saint 
John drydock recently received a large refit job which will require about 
400 workers, and in New Glasgow work is expected to begin early in May 
on 700 boxcars for the CNR, requiring an additional 550 workers. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ ATLANTIC 
1957-58 


soe 1956-57 


Lebour Force 


600,000 
575,000 


$50,000 


ne 


With Jobs: 
Non-Agriculture 


The employment trend in forestry continued downwards during the 
month and there was little strengthening in the demand for wood products. 
Most logging companies in the region held heavy inventories of pulpwood 
and were reported to have postponed further buying until current stocks 
were liquidated. Lumber sales increased slightly but prices declined. 

Employment in transportation was lower this season than last, mainly 
because of reduced shipments of general cargo. Grain shipments through 
Maritime ports, however, were slightly larger than last year. Both rail and 
water transportation recorded sizeable employment declines over a year ago. 

Construction employment continued to show a year-to-year decline during 
April but prospects for the remainder of the year appeared fairly bright. 
Activity in housebuilding was greater than last year and showed signs of 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MAY 1, 1958 


Metropolitan Areas 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Major Industrial Areas 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 per 
cent or more in non-agricultural 

activity) 


Major Agricultural Areas 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 
per cent or more in agriculture) 


Minor Areas 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


Substantial 
Labour Surplus 


Labour 
Shortage 


Moderate 
Labour Surplus 


Approximate 
Balance 


Group | 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Quebec-Levis 
St. John's 
Vancouver- 

New Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 


Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 


Ottawa-Hull 
—>» TORONTO 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham-Granby 
Ft. William- 

Pt. Arthur 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d'Or 
Saint John 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins- 

Kirkland Lake 


Trois Riviéres 


Charlottetown 

Chatham 

North Battleford 

Prince Albert 

Red Deer 

Riviére du Loup 
hetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 

Yorkton 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspé 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Lindsay 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage La Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 


Quebec North Shore 


Rimouski 


Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme 


t. Stephen 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


—-»> BRANTFORD 

— > GUELPH 
Halifax 
Kingston 
Kitchener 


Victoria 


Barrie 
Brandon 

—> LETHBRIDGE 
Moose Jaw 
Regina 


Saskatoon 


Listowel 
—> MEDICINE HAT 
—>ST. HYACINTHE 
—>ST. JEAN 


St. Thomas 
—>» SAULT pie MARIE 
' 
i 


—>SWIFT CURRENT 
Walkerton 
—> WEYBURN 
—-> WOODSTOCK- 
INGERSOLL 


moved. 


—-» The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
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or an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover of April 


further improvement. Engineering projects were slow in getting started, but 
the total volume of engineering work planned for the current year is somewhat 
larger than in 1957. Some of the larger projects planned for this year include 
a $12-million harbour improvement program in St. John’s, Nfld., a $50-million 
oil refinery and a $10-million power plant in Saint John, N.B., and a large 
terminal building for the international airport at Halifax. 

During April, unemployment remained markedly higher than last year 
in all areas in the region. At May 1, the area classification was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 1 (5); in substantial 
surplus, 20 (16). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment declined 
in this area as the fishing season opened; cod fishing began much earlier 
than usual and better than average catches were reported. Construction 
activity increased more slowly than expected, however, as most of the larger 
projects planned for this year had not started by the end of the month. Some 
of the larger building projects planned for this area include a new post office, 
a harbour improvement program and a 120-unit apartment building. Employ- 
ment prospects in service occupations decreased during the month as a result 
of the U.S. shift in air personnel, which is expected to affect approximately 
1,300 civilians. It was reported, however, that this movement would take 
place gradually during the next two years so that only about 450 workers 
are scheduled to be released this year. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Quebec region [lS 
increased somewhat more than season- | Cit Wetnlk aet oa eraala 
ally in April; activity both in agriculture 
and the non-agricultural industries began 
picking up early owing to favourable 
weather. 

At April 19, the number of persons 
with jobs was estimated at some 1,509,- 
000, an increase of some 43,000 over 
the previous month and some 11,000 
over last year. For the second consecu- 
tive month the labour force increased | 
more than seasonally, rising from an_ | 10, wot sett 
estimated 1,687,000 to 1,709,000 during | = 
the month. Consequently, the absolute 
number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work, though declining season- 
ally, remained extremely high, forming a 4 rep gee 
11.7 per cent of the labour force, compared with 7.8 per cent at the same time 
last year. 

In most parts of the region, spring plowing was under way and market 
gardeners were busy. Employment in agriculture, however, was substantially 
lower than a year ago. With the early opening of navigation on the 
St. Lawrence, stevedores, longshoremen and seamen were being rehired. 
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Unemployment among truck drivers began to decline earlier than last year. 
Dockyards were busy in Montreal, Levis and Sorel as the renewed volume 
of ocean-going traffic resulted in an increase in repair work. 

While activity in the manufacture of aircraft remained low, garages 
and railway rolling stock plants were busy during the month. Production 
increases were also recorded in the iron and steel industry, particularly in 
the manufacture of structural steel, as construction needs rose; on the whole, 
however, employment in the industry remained lower than last year. In 
clothing manufacturing, employment declined seasonally and was lower 
than a year ago. A larger number of layoffs were reported from textile 
mills throughout the region. Employment rose seasonally in the manufacture 
of food and beverages and wood products, and more than seasonally in con- 
struction, reflecting continuing year-to-year increases in housing starts. 

Of the 24 labour market areas in the region, three minor ones were 
reclassified during the month from the substantial to the moderate labour 
surplus category. At May 1, the areas were classified as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 21 (18); in moderate surplus, 
3 (5); in balance, 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Registrations for work at 
NES offices declined but at a substantially slower rate than usual for the 
month. Although employment in construction rose seasonally, registrations 
of unskilled construction workers remained extremely high but, as activity in 
housebuilding increased, registrations of skilled workers fell. Registrations 
of office clerks, bookkeepers and typists were twice as numerous as last year, 
and rose slightly during the month, reflecting a strong increase in female 
participation in the labour force. Employment in the manufacture of food 
and beverages, wood and paper products, and iron and steel products rose 
during the month, the latter in response to the demand created by con- 
struction. Other sectors of the iron and steel industry, foundries for example, 
were still producing at a low level. Employment in the manufacture of 
clothing fell seasonally during the month. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Registrations declined 
during the month but less than seasonally. Layoffs occurred at men’s clothing 
and textiles plants in both Quebec and Levis but employment in other sectors 
of clothing manufacture remained strong. Activity was brisk in the shipyards. 
Employment in pulp and paper mills was fairly stable during the month, 
though some plants were still on short time. Employment rose in construction. 


Lachute, Ste. Thérése, St. Hyacinthe, St. Jean (minor) reclassified from 
Group 1 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario increased substantially during the month, owing 
“in large measure to favourable weather. The number of persons with jobs at 
April 19 was estimated at 2,052,000, an increase of 42,000 from the previous 
month and only slightly fewer than last year. For the first time this year, 
employment in non-agricultural industries was higher than a year earlier and 
accounted for most of the increase in total employment. The number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work declined by 29,000 during the month but 
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at 121,000 (5.6 per cent of the labour 
force) was still considerably higher than 
a year ago. 

The employment gain in April was 
mainly due to increased construction 
activity. The number of houses started 
during the first three months of 1958 
was more than double last year’s figure 
and preliminary figures for April show | : ot | 
a further substantial increase. The | oo dhe, mee 
accelerating effect of increased con- . 
struction on other industries appears to 
be limited so far to iron and steel and 
some of its products and, to a lesser 
degree, to the transportation and wood 
products industries. Increased output Leek atbek od ede 
of structural steel, sheet metal and at Pe Atalothats* af 
heavy machinery resulted in a noticeable ee ae oe 
reduction in the number of unemployed metalworkers. The opening of lake 
shipping and the rise in economic activity generally accounted for increased 
employment in transportation. Employment in the farm implements industry 
remained stable. 

Production of motor vehicles increased by about 10 per cent during the 
month but remained some 20 per cent lower in volume than a year earlier. 
Most of the increase occurred in Oshawa; at the Ford and Chrysler plants in 
Windsor nearly 800 automobile workers were laid off indefinitely during the 
month. While production and sales of Canadian-made motor vehicles showed 
a considerable year-to-year drop in each of the first three months of this year, 
sales of European cars continued to increase and in March made substantial 
gains from a year earlier. As a result, total motor vehicle sales in the first 
quarter of 1958 were only about 4 per cent lower than in the same period last 
year. 

Employment in most other industries showed little change during the 
month. Preparations for log drives and the gradual re-opening of sawmills 
brought some new demand for forestry workers and lumbermen but employment 
in these occupations remained less than that of last year. 

Nine of the 34 labour market areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month, all but one from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus 
category. At May 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 12 (2); in moderate surplus, 21 (22); 
in balance, 1 (10). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ ONTARIO 
1957.58 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas of which the classification remained unchanged: Hamilton 
(Group 1)—Unemployment declined noticeably because of increased residential 
construction and a pickup in parts of the iron and steel industry. Agricultural 
implements showed a further slight improvement. Ottawa-Hull (Group 2)— 
A rise in both residential and institutional construction resulted in a consider- 
able increase in economic activity during the month. Most industries increased 
their demand for labour. Hirings of forestry workers were reported in prepara- 
tion for the log drive and some sawmills resumed operations. The demand 
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for farm workers exceeded the available supply. Windsor (Group 1)—Unem- 
ployment remained high despite a slight increase in construction employment. 
About 800 automobile workers were laid off indefinitely during the month. 
Considerable layoffs also took place in the automotive accessories and iron 
and steel industries. 


Toronto (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2—Unemploy- 
ment decreased gradually during the month, mainly owing to new construction 
activity. Manufacturing in general showed some improvement and new hirings 
were reported in parts of the iron and steel industry. 


Brantford, Guelph, Oshawa, Sarnia, Sudbury (major industrial) reclas- 
sified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Belleville-Trenton, Sault Ste. Marie, Simeoe, Woodstock-Ingersoll (minor) 
reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Goderich (minor) reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT increased markedly in 
the Prairie region during April. At April 
19, persons with jobs were estimated at 
987,000, an increase of 41,000 from the 
Lobour Force | month earlier and of some 30,000 from 
a year before. Despite the sharp gain 
in employment, unemployment declined 
} no faster than usual and remained sub- 
parsons | stantially higher than in the same period 
| last year. Unemployment, however, was 
relatively lower than in other regions in 
} Canada, 
Nalpticies d About 90 per cent of the increase 
us / in employment was in agriculture, which 
got under way early this year. In 
southern districts farm activities started 
to pick up in the second half of March 
and rose sharply in April, although bliz- 
zards late in the month retarded farm operations. 

Construction was responsible for most of the increase in non-agricultural 
employment and accounted for almost 60 per cent of the total decrease in 
the number registered at NES offices. Residential construction continued 
to rise sharply but industrial construction got under way rather slowly this 
year. However, several large contracts have been awarded recently, including 
a 250-mile trunk pipeline in Saskatchewan, and additional pumping stations 
and 82 miles of pipeline in Alberta. Transportation employment was adversely 
“affected by traffic restrictions in the region during early April but picked 
up considerably towards the end of the month as a result of the opening 
of the navigation season, increased rail traffic and the lifting of restrictions 
on main highways. Total manufacturing employment showed a seasonal 
increase during the month; gains in Manitoba and Saskatchewan more than 
offset losses in Alberta. 
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During the first quarter of this year, the trade, finance, and service 
industries have been the main support to total employment; the increase 
in these three industries from a year earlier was about 3 per cent. Construc- 
tion employment in the region was down about 6 per cent from last year and, 
owing to smaller grain and coal shipments, employment in transportation 
showed a year-to-year decrease of 5 per cent. Corresponding decreases in 
railway maintenance as well as reduced production of building materials and 
iron and steel products resulted in a 3-per-cent drop from a year before in 
manufacturing employment. 

Four of the 20 labour market areas were reclassified during the month 
from the substantial to the moderate surplus category. At May 1, the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 12 (0); in moderate surplus, 8 (15); in balance, 0 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment showed a 
moderate decrease which might have been greater had not many construction 
workers, attracted by reports of large construction projects, entered the area. 
Weather conditions hampered the resumption of outdoor activities and, 
because of poor road conditions, a number of oilfield workers were laid off. 


Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment rose slightly 
in the area as road bans caused the usual spring layoffs. Plants manufacturing 
work clothing laid off a number of workers. One large firm in this industry, 
which usually employs about 800 workers, is operating at 50 per cent capacity. 
High inventories in iron and steel plants delayed the rehiring of workers laid 
off temporarily. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Winnipeg showed the largest 
decrease in unemployment. The decline was widespread, construction being 
the main contributing factor. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Unem- 
ployment reached a peak and began to decline during the period. With the 
opening of the navigation season several hundred men returned to work in 
the waterfront industries. There was an increase in bush operations as driving 
got under way. 


PACIFIC 


THE seasonal upswing in economic activity has been slow this year in the 
Pacific region. In mid-April, workers with non-farm jobs numbered about 
433,000, a rise of only 6,000 from the low point in February; in the past three 
years the seasonal rise, mostly in the logging and construction industries, 
resulted in an employment increase of 14,000 to 18,000. The lag in non- 
farm industries this spring was only partially offset by an early start in 
agricultural work. 

The decline in unemployment has also been slower than usual this spring. 
From the beginning of the seasonal downturn in early February until the 
end of April, registrations at NES offices in the region declined by 14 per cent. 
The drop in the same period of the past three years varied from 29 to 37 per 
cent. At mid-month, registrations were 75 per cent higher than a year before; 
male workers accounted for four-fifths of the increase. 
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Industrial disputes were one of 
several influences delaying the seasonal 
recovery. In April a strike of construc- 
tion workers against the Heavy Con- 
struction Association held up or delayed 
the start of projects employing an 
estimated 10,000 workers. The strike 
| was settled at the end of the month, 
‘Persons | at which time another dispute was in 

| progress involving plumbers, pipefitters 

and steamfitters. 
| Negotiations on a new work contract 
en Agriculture —o- | in the logging and lumbering industry 
i | had reached the stage of government 
conciliation at the month’s end. Inven- 
tories of logs in the water were sub- 
stantial and companies were reluctant to 
= increase the amount for fear of damage 
in the advent of a strike. As a result, logging employment in March was more 
than 20 per cent lower than last year, although lumber production in the first 
two months was up 17 per cent. Construction employment was down by 
about 20 per cent despite the fact that the number of residential units started 

was more than double the comparable 1957 toal. 

No strengthening was evident in the market demand for metals; employ- 
ment in March was 6 per cent lower than a year earlier, and further layoffs 
have been reported since then. Activity was also reduced in the manufacturing 
industries associated with construction, logging and mining, particularly the 
iron and steel group. Shipyards have been adversely affected by the gradual 
completion of defence work and the general slackening in economic activity. 

As in other regions, the demand for workers in transportation, communica- 
tions, finance, trade and service has held up well. Employment in most of 
these industries is considerably higher than last year. 

Declines in unemployment were recorded in all areas except Prince George, 
where, as usual, spring weather brought the logging and lumbering industry 
to a halt. In all areas the number registered at NES offices was substantially 
greater than last year. 

At May 1, the classification of the ten labour market areas in the region 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 9 (8) ; 
in moderate surplus, 1 (7). 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. There 
was a further rise in job vacancies and a drop of 10 per cent in NES 
registration. The strike of construction workers affected at least 3,000 workers 
in the area; most of them expected to be recalled this month. 

Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. NES registrations, which 
have been proportionately lower than in other centres throughout the winter 
and spring months, declined by about 13 per cent in April. One large con- 
struction job was held up by strike action but employment on most other 
projects rose steadily. Logging and lumbering pre So also increased, 
though less sharply than usual. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


M. M. Maclean, Assistant Deputy Minister, Retires 


A leading participant in the drafting of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act of 1948, Director of the 
federal conciliation services for 14 years, 
and for 50 years an effective contributor to 
the growth and prestige of the Canadian 
labour movement, Murdoch MacKay 
Maclean, CBE, since 1951 an Assistant 
Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Labour, retired from active duty on April 30. 

For 12 years Mr. Maclean was also Chief 
Executive Officer of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 

Mr. Maclean came to the Department on 
August 1, 1942 in 
answer to the second 
invitation to do so. 
He declined the first 
invitation, in 1918, 
preferring to remain 
as Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, 
which he had helped 
found 10 years earlier. 

When Mr. Maclean 
entered the Govern- 
ment service it was to 
head the newly organ- 
ized Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. 

During his career 
with the Government 
Mr. Maclean also 
served on the Unem- 
ployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, 
the National Film 
Board, the Industrial 
Production Co-opera- 
tion Board that func- 
tioned during World War II, and the 
Investment Committee under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 

On the eve of Mr. Maclean’s retirement, 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
speaking at the Canadian Labour Congress 
Convention in Winnipeg, said; 

“As many of you know, Gordon G. 
Cushing (former Executive Vice President 
of the CLC) replaces M. M. Maclean, who 
is now retiring after many years of con- 
spicuous service. His service stands as a 


tribute not only to himself but to you, in 
organized labour, from whose ranks he 
came. 

“T would like to say at this point that 
Mr. Maclean has made a contribution to 
the Department of Labour that it would 
be difficult to overemphasize. He came to 
the Department at a time when unions 
were just beginning to reach towards their 
present status; he worked through the dif- 
ficult years of the war and through the 
challenging years of formulating Canadian 
labour relations legislation. 

“This audience will be mindful of his 
important  contribu- 
tion to the founding 
of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, 
through the years of 
the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour and 
the founding years of 
the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. In so 
doing, he has made a 
contribution in a large 
sense to Canada itself 
that will long be felt.” 

Deputy Miainister 
Arthur H. Brown said: 

“We will miss the 
benefit of the long 
experience, judgment 
and sure knowledge of 
one who grew up in 
the labour movement 
and with the labour 
movement. But what 
was equally impor- 
tant, his integrity of 
outlook could never 
be questioned by Labour or Management. 
While he contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of one of Canada’s greatest labour 
unions, I think that his work in the field of 
labour-management relations will be judged 
his greatest contribution to the broad social 
progress of this country.” 

Mr. Maclean was made a Commander 
(Civil) of the Order of the British Empire 
in 1946, in recognition of his wartime 
service to Canada. 
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Born in 1887 in Lansdowne, Pictou 
County, N.S., he was the son of a pioneer 
family that arrived in the province in 
1800. His first job was as a pantry boy on 
the old Intercolonial Railway. By 1907 he 
had become a dining car conductor and the 
next year he was elected by his Division to 
attend a meeting of the International 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees on the 
Intercolonial Railway. At this meeting, 
he and other delegates came to the decision 
to break with the international union and 
form the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 
He became the first Secretary-Treasurer of 
the new union, while a fellow delegate, A. R. 
Mosher, became President. These two men 
have had an unbroken record of membership 
in the Brotherhood from its founding to the 
present day. Mr. Maclean was re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Brotherhood at 
every convention until his retirement from 
office in 1942, and was opposed only once. 

Later the Brotherhood’s monthly maga- 
zine, under the editorship of Mr. Maclean, 
promoted the idea of a national union 
centre for all industrial unions, an idea 
which led to the formation in 1927 of the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour, later the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. He was 
elected a member of the executive of the 
new Congress in 1927 and helped to draft 
its constitution. 


Unemployment in U.S. 


Shows Slight Decline 

At mid-April there were 5,120,000 unem- 
ployed persons in the United States, 78,000 
fewer than at mid-March, Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks announced at the 
end of the month. 

Employment, continuing a seasonal rise, 
increased 596,000 to 62,907,000, the Secre- 
tary also announced, adding that the rise 
in employment does not correspond to the 
drop in unemployment because of a seasonal 
in the labour force. 

The April unemployment rate, seasonally 
adjusted, stood at a postwar high of 7.5 
per cent of the labour force. In March the 
percentage was 7, while in April 1957 it was 
4 per cent. 

The 78,000 drop in unemployment was 
considerably below the 200,000 drop recorded 
in April of each of the four previous years. 

The recent unemployment increases 
resulted in changes in the classifications of 
56 of the 149 major areas in March. All 
changes were to categories indicating higher 
unemployment. 

At almost the same time as the Com- 
merce Department’s announcement, a 
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special study group from the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund advanced a six-point pro- 
gram in connection with the unemployment 
situation. The report urges: 

1. Vigorous business action, including 
introduction of new products, aggressive 
selling and the offering of better values. 

2. An immediate federal tax reducation— 
called the most’ effective short-time 
stimulant. 

3. Acceleration of the federal public 
works program with emphasis on projects 
that can be started quickly, and finished 
within 12 to 18 months. 

4, Further moves by the Federal Reserve 
Board to increase the supply of money and 
credit. 

5. Temporary federal supplements to 
unemployment compensation. 

6. Establishment of a top-level economic 
council, roughly similar to the National 
Security Council. 

Earlier in the month, President Eisen- 
hower signed an emergency housing bill 
aimed at putting a substantial number of 
unemployed back to work. The bill 
authorizes federal purchase of $1,550,000,000 
in new home mortgages and also provides 
for additional federal loans of $300,000,000 
on veterans’ housing, for federal purchase 
of Veterans’ Administration mortgages and 
for lower down payments on houses financed 
by loans insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

The unemployment in the United States 
steel and automobile industries has caused 
an unexpectedly heavy drain on the sup- 
plementary unemployment benefit funds in 
those industries, it was reported by A. H. 
Raskin in the New York Times. He says 
$25 million has been paid from the funds 
to unemployed steel and auto workers. 


Unemployment Rising 
In United Kingdom 


Unemployment in Britain rose 29,000 
between mid-January and mid-February, 
according to statistics released by the 
Ministry of Labour. The number of 
unemployed reached 424,547 by mid- 
February. 

The number of unfilled vacancies at mid- 
February, 208,942, was 11,105 below the 
previous month and 30,086 fewer than a 
year earlier. 

During January civil employment in 
Britain fell 35,000 to 23,096,000. Largest 
reductions were in transportation, building 
and contracting, food, drink, and tobacco. 
Increases occurred in professional services, 
coal mining, vehicles and clothing. 


February Labour Income 
Up from Month Earlier 


Canadian labour income in February was 
estimated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics at $1,234 million, up from the 
revised January total of $1,231 million, it 
was announced last month. 

The total for February 1957 was $1,205 
million. 

Compared with a year earlier, labour 
income was higher in construction, the 
distributive trades and finance and services, 
and lower in the primary industries and in 
manufacturing. 


Some Localities Report 
Skilled Labour Shortages 


Stenographers and typists, nurses, power 
machine operators, civil engineers and 
skilled boot and shoe workers are in 
demand in some centres in Canada, accord- 
ing to monthly summaries of employment 
conditions prepared by regional offices of 
the National Employment Service. 

Stenographers are in short supply in all 
parts of Quebec province and both steno- 
graphers and typists in the Atlantic Region. 

Demand has increased in the Quebec 
Region for civil engineers, although it still 
is not as heavy as at this time last year. 

Hospitals in Montreal and Sherbrooke 
are still seeking nurses, and boot and shoe 
factories in the Montreal area are finding 
it difficult to obtain skilled workers such 
as cutters and fancy stitchers. 

Power machine operators are in steady 
demand in Calgary and the supply of quali- 
fied applicants is small. 


Employment Upsurges 

Recent upsurges in employment occurred 
in Fort William, where a transportation 
equipment plant recalled 1,400 workers; in 
Northern Manitoba, where construction 
activity has increased and railway and road 
building is again under way; in Alberta, 
where federal works projects in national 
parks gave employment to several hundred 
men; and in Manitoba, where the introduc- 
tion of the 40-hour week in provincial 
government institutions has resulted in 
increased _ hirings. 

On the West Coast, however, there was 
still an overabundance of skilled manu- 
facturing workers, labourers, seamen and 
shipyard workers. One shipyard predicted 
the layoff later this year of nearly 500 men 
if additional contracts did not arrive soon. 

Several regions report increased place- 
ments of handicapped workers. 


“ 


The Atlantic Region reports an 
unfortunately large number of secondary 
school drop-outs”. Even graduates with 
marks in the top 20 per cent must accept 
“bottom-of-the-ladder” jobs. 


“Buy Canadian” Drive 
Launched by CMA 


Aimed at fuller employment of Cana- 
dians, an intensified “Buy Canadian” drive 
has been launched by the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The CMA has advocated such a policy 
for the past 60 years. The decision to 
intensify the program resulted from urgings 
by CMA members and industries across 
the country. 

A special symbol 
has been designed for 
nation-wide use in 
promoting the drive. 
It is a green maple 
leaf on which is super- 
imposed the word, 
‘Buy Canadian’’. 
CMA members have 
been asked to include 
the symbol in their 
advertising and mark 
it on their products. 

In addition, they have been urged to buy 
Canadian materials, components, equipment 
and supplies for their manufacturing opera- 
tions. 


we 
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Two Compelling Arguments 


There are two compelling arguments in 
favour of buying Canadian-made goods in 
preference to foreign-made articles, said 
Harold V. Lush, CMA President, in an 
address to the Peterborough Branch of the 
Association last month. 

The first argument, he said, is the short- 
term consideration that a preference by the 
consumer for domestic products is “one of 
the most potent weapons in combatting 
unemployment, such as we have experienced 
this past winter”. 

The second and long-term argument for 
“buying Canadian,” Mr. Lush said, was that 
“Canada’s independence, economic pros- 
perity and global stature are inevitably 
bound up with the continuing expansion of 
that segment of our economy which offers 
the greatest number of jobs and the great- 
est potential in productive employment for 
Canada’s working population—the manu- 
facturing industry”. 


The number of persons with jobs in 
agriculture in Canada has been declining 
for almost 30 years. 
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Three Provinces Report 
Details of Health Plans 


Details of the health plans soon to be put 
into effect in Alberta, Manitoba and New 
Brunswick have been made public. 

In Alberta, the plan covers residents for 
all ordinary and necessary hospital care at 
the ward level, and is scheduled to go into 
effect July 1. The Alberta Government 
will pay each hospital a per diem rate for 
each patient-day, calculated to pay the 
hospital’s operating costs. The plan will 
be financed by the provincial government 
from its own general revenues, from the 
federal Government grant and from a new 
provincial tax levied against municipalities 
equal to 3 mills on their equalized 
assessments. 

The Alberta plan is unique in that, 
unlike all the other present and con- 
templated provincial plans, it involves 
neither a direct personal premium nor a 
sales tax. 

Manitoba expects to put its plan into 
effect on July 2. The plan will cost 
Manitobans $2.05 a month for single per- 
sons, and $4.10 for families regardless of the 
number of dependents. It will provide 
public ward accommodation with no ceiling 
on the length of stay of a patient. 

The Manitoba plan will cost an estimated 
$27 million a year, of which the federal 
Government will pay $12.5 million. Mani- 
tobans who leave the province, and estates 
of those who die, will be entitled to refunds. 

New Brunswick’s plan during its first 
year of operation will cost $17.2 million, 
and is slated to start January 1, 1959. Of 
this amount, the federal Government will 
provide about $8.5 million. 

The provincial share will be raised by 
personal premiums based to a large extent 
on a payroll deduction scheme. The 
province will not resort to a sales tax to 
obtain its share. 


Teilor Health Insurance 
To Help Older Workers 


Seven principal methods are being used 
by United States insurance companies to 
solve the problem involved in paying for 
medical care for older workers and those 
who have retired. 

This conclusion was apparent in a study 
of the matter made by J. F. Follmann, Jr., 
Director of Information and Research, 
Health Insurance Association of America. 

Mr. Follmann notes that the ability to 
pay for medical care becomes more acute 
for those beyond age 65 because not only 
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do costs often increase but income often 
decreases at the same time. 

However, U.S. insurance companies are 
working to reduce the burden imposed on 
these people through the following provi- 
sions, when writing insurance: 

Continuation of group insurance on older 
workers; continuation of group insurance on 
retired workers and their dependents; con- 
tinuation on an individual policy basis of 
coverage originally provided by group 
insurance; new issuance of group insurance 
at advanced ages; continuation of individual 
policy basis of coverage originally provided 
by group insurance; new issuance of group 
insurance at advanced ages; continuation of 
individual insurance previously purchased; 
new issuance of individual insurance at 
advanced ages; issuance of individual insur- 
ance which becomes paid up at age 65. 

“All present indications,” says Mr. Foll- 
mann, “are that the seven methods 
developed by the insurance companies, 
coupled with other types of insuring 
mechanisms, should assure that in future 
years an ever-increasing percentage of the 
growing aged population will have adequate 
protection against the costs of medical 
care.” 


U.S. Rackets Committee 


Issues Interim Report 

The United States Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in Labour or 
Management Field (the McClellan Com- 
mittee) has issued an interim report on its 
first year of operations. 

Its main findings were: 

—There has been a significant lack of 
democratic procedures in the unions studied. 

—The international unions surveyed... 
have flagrantly abused their power to place 
local unions under trusteeship ... 

Certain managements have engaged in 
collusion with unions. 

—There has been widespread misuse of 
funds . . . financial safeguards have been 
woefully lacking. 

—Violence in labour-management disputes 

. . still exists to an extent where it may 
justifiably be labelled a crime against the 
community. 

—Certain managements and their agents 
have engaged in a number of illegal and 
improper activities. 

—The weapon of organizational picketing 
has been abused and used as a device to 
extort funds from managements. 

—Gangsters and hoodlums have success- 
fully infiltrated some labour unions, some- 
times at high levels. 


‘no man’s land” in 
labour-management relations has been 
uncovered . . . some employers have had 
no access to either the National Labor 
Relations Board or any comparable state 
agency. 

—Law enforcement officers have been lax 
in investigating and prosecuting acts of 
violence. 

—Members of the legal profession have 
played a dubious role in their relationships 
with officials of some unions. 

To correct the situations outlined in its 
report, the Committee recommended to 
Congress the enactment of legislation that 
will: 

—TInsure union democracy. 

—Regulate and control union funds. 

—Regulate and control all pensions, health 
and welfare funds covering employees. 

—Curb activities of middlemen in labour- 
management disputes. 

—Clarify the “no man’s land” in labour- 
management relations. (This involves 
problems of local business and labour that 
the National Labor Relations Board refuses 
to handle and that state boards in many 
cases are forbidden to handle because the 
business is of an interstate nature.) 


—An _ extensive 


Steelworkers Will Seek 


Increase in Wage Rates 

Laws to compel industry to justify price 
increases, and strengthening of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act were called for, and 
a decision to seek higher wages was made 
by the national policy conference of the 
United Steelworkers of America at Winni- 
peg last month. 

The 200 delegates, meeting immediately 
prior to the CLC biennial convention, also 
demanded company-wide bargaining, and 
declaration that the steel industry was of 
national importance. 

Another demand was that, in provinces 
where the national hospital scheme is to be 
financed in whole or in part by premiums 
or other direct charges, the cost to workers 
should be borne by the employer. 

The resolution dealing with prices 
charged that industry’s present prices “bear 
little relation to costs of production” and 
claimed that workers are getting “less and 
less of the final price of the products sold” 
while the cost of living and unemployment 
continue to rise. 

The Steelworkers felt that industry should 
be “compelled to justify price increases, in 
the same way as labour must justify wage 
increases before conciliation boards, by sub- 
mission of all relevant facts to public price 
boards”. 


The Combines Investigation Act should 
be strengthened to make it “distinctly 
unprofitable to engage in pricing practices 
detrimental to the public welfare,” the 
union said. 

In passing the resolution urging negotiat- 
ing committees to press for higher wages, 
the national policy committee declared that 
higher wages would help the Canadian 
economy and contribute towards relieving 
unemployment. 

The conference’s wage-increase resolution 
urged that the “close relationship between 
Canadian and USS. price policies” be taken 
into account. “Canadian wages can be at 
least equal to those in the United States,” 
it declared. 

Other things the Steelworkers will demand 
this year include a 30-hour, five-day week, 
and longer vacations. 


Oil Workers Demanding 


Pay Increase This Year 

Canadian locals of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union (AFL- 
CIO-CLC) will seek an 8-per-cent wage 
increase in this year’s bargaining. 

This was decided at a conference in 
Winnipeg last month held prior to the 
CLC’s biennial convention. 

The Oil Workers will also seek improve- 
ments in shift differentials, paid vacations 
and overtime rates. 

The Union has about 8,000 members in 
36 locals in Canada. 


Issue New Monographs 
In “Occupations” Series 

Two more occupational monographs, 
Medical Laboratory Technologist and Min- 
ing Occupations, have been released. 

Medical Laboratory Technologist is a 
new title but Mining Occupations is a 
revision of an earlier monograph in the 
“Canadian Occupations” series. The two 
booklets, together with the other mono- 
graphs in the whole series covering more 
than 40 occupations, were prepared by the 
Department’s Economics and Research 
Branch. 

The series was designed to meet a demand 
for current information on Canadian occupa- 
tions from parents, youth, vocational 
guidance counsellors, employment service 
officers, immigrants, federal and provincial 
officials, and from commonwealth and 
foreign governments and organizations. 

All titles in the series are available from 
the Queen’s Printer, who will supply a 
price list upon request. 
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Wages Rise 51% Per Cent, 


Prices 4 in U.K. in 1957 

During 1957, the level of full-time weekly 
rates of wages in the United Kingdom rose 
by 54 per cent, slightly less than the 1956 
increase of 6 per cent. 

Retail prices rose by 44 per cent, com- 
pared with 3 per cent in 1956. About 434,000 
employees had their normal hours of work 
reduced by an average of 2.3 hours per 
week. 

Principal services and industries in which 
hours of work reductions occurred were: 
Post office, from 48 to 46 or 44 depending 
on grade; health services, from 48 to 46; 
heavy steel industry, from 44 to 42; biscuit 
makers, 45 to 44. 

The 44-per-cent rise during 1957 in the 
average level of retail prices compares with 
a rise of about 3 per cent during 1956, about 
6 per cent in 1955 and 4 per cent in 1954. 


Most 1957 Wage Boosts 
At Least I1 Cents in U.S. 


Wage increases of at least 11 cents an 
hour were obtained by about three out of 
every five workers affected by major con- 
tracts in the United States in 1957, com- 
pared with two out of every five in 1956, 
according to a survey made by the US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The wage increases included deferred 
increases, cost-of-living increases, and gains 
made in current negotiations. The “major 
contracts” were defined as those affecting 
1,000 or more workers. 

These contracts covered some 7,600,000 
workers in 1957, and about 4,900,000 of 
these employees received increases in 1957 
under long-term contracts concluded in 
earlier years. The rest of the increases were 
negotiated during the year. 

The most common increase obtained in 
1957 amounted to 15 but less than 17 cents 
an hour, and applied to nearly three out of 
every 10 workers. In 1956 the most common 
average increase was 9 but less than 11 
cents. 

The larger increases in 1957, the Bureau 
explained, were mainly due to cost-of-living 
increases that went into effect for the first 
time in a number of important contracts, 
particularly the meatpacking, basic steel, 
aluminium, and railroad agreements. 

On the other hand, counting only increases 
actually negotiated during the year, the 
commonest increase, which averaged 9 but 
less than 11 cents an hour, was obtained by 
44 per cent of the workers in 1956 but by 
only 21 per cent in 1957. The proportion 
of workers who received negotiated increases 
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of 9 cents or more negotiated during the 
year fell from nearly 80 per cent in 1956 
to about 60 per cent in 1957. 

At the same time, the proportion of 
workers who received an average increase of 
15 cents an hour or more reached 21 per 
cent in 1957, compared with 12 per cent in 
1956. 


Office Salaries Increased 
26 Per Cent in 5 Years 


Salaries of supervisors and office employees 
in Canada rose an average of 26.3 per cent 
during the period 1951-55, according to 
figures published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The smallest increase was in New Bruns- 
wick, where average yearly earnings rose 
from $2,756 to $3,125, an increase of $369; 
the largest in British Columbia, where the 
average salary increased from $3,174 to 
$4,079, a rise of $905 during the period. 

The National Office Management Associa- 
tion recently announced the findings of its 
1957 survey of office salaries in Canada in 
12 cities. However, the survey did not 
include the large cities of Toronto, 
Montreal, Windsor and Vancouver. The 
Association’s figures giving average weekly 
salaries for all the cities for 1957, 1956 and 
1953 for seven office occupations show 
increases ranging from $6 to $8 during the 
period 1953-57. 

The occupation that showed the largest 
increase was that of transcribing machine 
operator, for which the average salary rose 
from $38 to $46. Average salaries for the 
years 1953 and 1957 respectively for other 
occupations were as follows: telephone 
operator, $39 and $45; typist, senior, $42 and 
$48; stenographer, senior, $45 and $52; 
Junior bookkeeper, $54 and $61; and calcu- 
lating machine operator, $41 and $48. 

The Office Equipment News for March, 
in an article from which the DBS and 
NOMA figures given above were taken, 
also gave rates for 1955 and 1957 for Hamil- 
ton, Montreal, Toronto, and Windsor cover- 
ing certain female office classifications. 
These figures were said to be from a “highly 
authoritative” but confidential source. 
Increases in 1957 compared with 1955 in 
Montreal ranged from $10 per month for a 
duplicating machine operator to $18 for an 
addressing equipment operator, and the 
average increase for nine occupations was 
$14.90 a month. 

The rates for Toronto were in nearly all 
occupations higher than in Montreal in 
1955, and by 1957 the spread was still 
greater. Increases in Toronto during the 
period ranged from $11 a month for a key 


punch operator B to $23 for addressing 
equipment operator, messenger, and steno- 
grapher B. The average increase for all 
occupations was $18.67. 


Maritime Unions Unite 


To Organize Seaway 

A co-ordinated drive to organize inland 
ship and shoreside workers before the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1959 has 
been launched by the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Department, following a meeting in 
Detroit at which 13 affiliates of the MTD 
drew up organizational programs. 

The MTD affiliates are in the process of 
establishing a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway policy committee which will consist 
of one member from each of the affiliated 
unions. This committee will meet periodi- 
cally to make policy decisions and to 
maintain the necessary contract with the 
participating groups. 

The unions are in the process of seeking 
a “nerve centre” for the affiliated groups 
among several Great Lakes ports. They are 
currently operating in Detroit. They will 
also appoint a full-time co-ordinator whose 
duties will be to implement the policy 
committee decisions. 

Unions involved in the organizational 
drive—not all of which operate in Canada— 
include: Seafarers’ International Union; 
Masters, Mates and Pilots; International 
Union of Operating Engineers; Carpenters; 
Boilermakers; Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association; Office Employees; American 
Federation of Technical Engineers; State, 
County and Municipal Employees; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Longshoremen; 
Radio Operators; Grain Millers. 


4 Private Members’ Bills 


Defeated in Manitoba 

A private members’ bill that sought to 
amend the Manitoba Vacation with Pay 
Act to require that employees covered by 
the Act be granted two weeks’ vacation with 
pay after a year’s service was defeated in 
the provincial Legislature on April 8. The 
Act at present provides for one week after 
one year and two weeks after three years. 

Three other bills, all introduced by 
Donovan Swailes, a CLC vice president, who 
is the member for Winnipeg Centre, were 
also defeated. One sought to amend the 
Employment Standards Act to reduce the 
maximum weekly hours of work after which 
overtime must be paid from 48 for men and 
44 for women to 40 for all employees. The 
proposed amendment would also have 
added Boxing Day to the seven public 
holidays named in the Act. 


The second would have brought all 
employers under the provisions of the 
province’s Fair Employment Act. At 


present, the Act excludes employers of 
fewer than five persons. 

The third sought to provide for the 
voluntary check-off of union dues. The 
proposed amendment to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act would also have repealed the 
section that provides that the Labour 
Relations Board may not certify police 
associations that are affiliated with provin- 
cial, national or international labour 
organizations, 

The Manitoba Legislature did pass, on 
April 2, an amendment to the Remembrance 
Day Act that extends the list of essential 
industries and services that may be carried 
on on that holiday by adding the receiving, 
paying for and shipping of livestock and 
meat products when necessary to prevent 
deterioration of meat quality. The Act 
received Royal Assent on April 9. 

In Saskatchewan, government bills to 
amend the Annual Holidays Act to provide 
for an annual vacation with pay of three 
weeks after five years’ service with one 
employer were passed. The Act permits 
the vacation to be taken in periods of not 
less than one week each. 


Imports in 1957 Decline 
1.4 Per Cent from 1956 

Canada’s mechandise imports in 1957 
declined 1.4 per cent from the record total 
of $5,705,400,000 in 1956. A decline of 
some 4 per cent in physical volume more 
than offset an approximate 3-per-cent 
increase in average prices. 

Imports from the United States in 1957 
fell 4 per cent in value from an all-time 
high in 1956. Imports from the United 
Kingdom reached a record year’s value, 
rising almost 8 per cent over the preceding 
year’s total. 

Among the 20 leading 1957 imports by 
value, eight showed a decrease and the 
remainder an increase from 1956. 

Leading imports in order of value (1956 


figures in parentheses) were: non-farm 
machinery, $631,600 ($628,521); crude 
petroleum, $305,557 ($270,881); automo- 
bile parts, $260,075 ($284,788); farm 
implements and machinery, $202,230 
($232,148); petroleum products, $149,851 


($153,089) ; automobiles, $135,923 ($171,386) ; 
coal, $117,714 ($128,737); cotton products, 
$103,571 ($100,671) ; books and printed mat- 
ter, $83,912 ($77,386); aluminum and 
products, $76,130 ($66,497); wool products, 
$72,678 ($72,262); rubber and _ products, 
$71,410 ($77,061). 
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To March 31, Housing 
Starts Double 1957's 


Starts on the construction of new housing 
in the first quarter this year were more 
than double those in the same period of 
1957. This year’s first-quarter total was 
boosted by a further sharp increase in 
March. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports that first-quarter starts numbered 
17,360 units, compared with 8,410 a year 
earlier. March starts numbered 8,095 
4,368 in March 1957. 

The January-March total of completions 
rose to 26,315 from 24,637. March com- 
pletions were 8,748 versus 6,861. 

Because of the sharp increase in starts, 
the number of units in various stages of 
construction at March 31 this year was 
64,071, up almost 22 per cent over the 
total at the same time in 1957, which was 
52,570. 


Third of Population Rise 
Due to Immigration 


Net immigration accounted for almost 
30 per cent of the growth in Canada’s 
population in the five years between 1951 
to 1956, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported last month. Natural increase 
accounted for approximately 71 per cent. 

The population increased by 2,071,000— 
or 14.8 per cent—in the five years. Of this 
number, 1,472,000 resulted from natural 
increase and about 600,000 from net 
immigration. 

The high level of net immigration 
resulted from the relatively smaller 
emigration to the United States since the 
war. 


Say Human Error Still 
Chief Accident Cause 


Human error is still responsible for more 
accidents than any other contributing 
factor, delegates to the 41st annual meet- 
ing of the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations of Ontario were told by 
several speakers. The convention was held 
in Toronto last month. 

An innovation to correct human frailty 
in the accident sphere was suggested by 
Imperial Oil President J. R. White, who 
thought that subliminal communication 
might act favourably to solve the problem. 

Mr. White admitted that there was a 
“storm of controversy” over the subliminal 
technique to impress messages on the 
unconscious portion of the mind by flashing 
them on a screen too quickly to be noted 
by the conscious mind. But he felt that 
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the same idea might be accepted as an 
educational technique, and in that manner 
its “greatest and most acceptable service”. 


It was also noted by Mr. White that a 
man’s unconscious mind must be impressed 
by safety principles if he is to act 
spontaneously on them. 

“We know,” he said, “a man can walk 
away from a safety rally with his head full 
of plans and slogans for safety—and still 
walk in front of a streetcar. One part of 
his mind had accepted the safety gospel, 
but the other part wasn’t living up to it.” 


Mechanical ys. Human Failure 


E. H. Gilbert, Chief Inspector for the 
Ontario Department of Labour, told the 
meeting only 16 per cent of industrial 
accidents are due to mechanical reasons, 
the other 84 per cent to “human failure”. 


Other speakers heard included: Philip 
Lovejoy of Utica, N.Y., and Association 
President Murray Smith of Chatham, Ont. 

At the election of officers E. R. (Ross) 
Graydon was chosen President for 1958, 
R. V. Dixon became First Vice President 
and Jack Morris was elected Second Vice 
President. 


N.Y. Bans Discrimination 
Against Older Workers 

Legislation that will prohibit employers 
in New York state from discriminating 
against persons 45 to 65 years old because 
of their age takes effect July 1. The bill 
was signed by the Governor last month. 

When signing the measure, Governor 
Harriman said it was “a long step forward 
towards breaking down arbitrary and 
unrealistic barriers which prevent full 
employment opportunities to thousands of 
persons who are able and anxious to work”. 

New York is the fourth state in the 
United States to enact an age-discrimina- 
tion statute. 


Urges Universities Give 
Labour Relations Training 


Universities should train graduating 
engineers and scientists in an understanding 
of labour’ relations, Donald Gordon, 
President of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, told a staff meeting at Queen’s 
University last month. 

The average university graduate appeared 
to have lttle or no knowledge of the 
practicalities of union-management rela- 
tions, Mr. Gordon said. Industry is 
desperately in need of men who “know 
how to live with” trade unions, he said. 


First Report of UK. 


Council on 


Prices, Productivity and Incomes 


United Kingdom has enjoyed smallerunemployment and greatly increased 
industrial production since the war compared with inter-war years, but 
“there has been one big failure: failure to keep prices from rising” 


In the smallness of total employment, 
which from 1946 to 1957 has averaged about 
one third of a million compared with 13 
million in the inter-war years, and in the 
quantity of goods turned out by industry, 
which in the same period increased sub- 
stantially more than in the 20 years from 
1919 to 1939, the postwar years have been 
good years for the United Kingdom 
says the recently published first report 
of the Council on Prices, Productivity and 
Incomes. But, the Council says, together 
with success in these two directions, there 
has been one big failure: the failure to 
keep prices from rising. 

Although prices in the United Kingdom 
were rising slowly before the war, beginning 
in 1934, and although they rose less during 
World War II than during World War I, 
since the end of the second war prices 
have continued to rise some 4 to 5 per cent 
a year on the average. 


A peacetime price rise as big and prolonged 
as this one is wholly exceptional in this 
country; there appears to be no precedent 
for it in the last 100 years of British 
economic history... There is no other peace- 
time period of comparable length which 
shows anything like as big a rise in prices 
as that of the last 11 years. 


The Council does not hold trade unions 
wholly responsible for the rise in wages 
and prices. It declines to speculate on 
“what would have happened during the last 
12 years if, other things being unchanged, 
trade unionism had been non-existent or 
weak”, 


But, it adds, “we are well aware that, 
whatever might have been the case, the 
wage advances were in fact secured by 
workpeople organized in powerful trade 
unions and using, among weapons in their 
armoury, arguments based on preceding 
movements of the cost of living. 

That such unions exist and such arguments 
are used may have great importance for the 
near future even if it should be of less 
importance than some people suppose in 
explaining the recent past. 

Whatever its initiating cause, the habit of 
demanding large and frequent increases in 
monetary rewards grows by what it feeds on, 
and may be found to persist after any tech- 
nical justification for it in the state of the 
labour market has passed away. 


The Council in its report sets out to 
examine the causes of this rise in prices, 
and to give its views on the means which 
should be taken to bring the rise to a stop. 
It also expresses opinions on the wisdom 
and effectiveness of the means which 
have already been taken to “damp down 
demand”. 

The Council on Prices, Productivity and 
Incomes was set up as an independent body 
by the United Kingdom Government in 
August 1957. Its chairman is Lord Cohen, 
a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary; and its 
other two members are Sir Dennis Robert- 
son, lately Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Cambridge, and Sir 
Harold Howitt, a chartered accountant and 
a member of recent courts of inquiry into 
engineering and shipbuilding disputes. The 
Council is to be a permanent body, and 
its terms of reference were given as follows: 

Having regard to the desirability of full 
employment and increasing standards of life 
based on expanding production and reason- 
able stability of prices, to keep under review 
changes in prices, productivity and the level 
of incomes (including wages, salaries and 
profits) and to report thereon from time 
to time. 


The report* is divided into eight chapters: 
I. Introductory; II. Facts and Figures; III. 
The Causes of the Rise in Prices and 
Incomes, 1946-57; IV. How Do We Want 
the Value of Money to Behave?; V. Damp- 
ing Down Demand; VI. Wages under Con- 
trolled Demand; VII. Prices and Profits; 
and VIII. Summary. 


Cause of Price Increases 


The main cause of the “extraordinary” 
rise in prices since the end of the last war, 
the Council thinks, “has been an abnormally 
high level of demand for goods and services 
in general, maintained for an abnormally 
long stretch of time”. During the postwar 
period the United Kingdom “has pursued 
a number of objectives arising naturally 
from the circumstances of the time, and in 
themselves desirable, but making in the 
aggregate a greater demand on the industry 


*Published by H. M. Stationery Office, price 2 
shillings. 
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and thrift of its citizens than they have 
had the power or the will to satisfy,” it adds. 

These desirable objectives included the 
effort to repair the damage and deterioration 
caused by war, to restore living standards 
and to improve the social services; the 
rearmament program associated with the 
Korean crises; and, especially in the last 
few years, the huge schemes of capital 
development which have been pushed by 
public authorities and private firms. 

The translation of these desires into high 
and persisting levels of monetary demand 
was assisted above all by two circumstances. 
In the first place, monetary systems had 
evolved in such a way as to make easier the 
expansion of the flow of transactions to 
match the so-called “needs of trade”—whether 
these reflected a growth in the volume of 
goods and services exchanged or merely a 
general rise in their prices. Firms and 
individuals emerged from the war with 
abnormally large holdings of money and 
other liquid assets. Further, for a number 
of years after the war the general tendency 
in monetary policy was to permit ready 
expansion in the money supply and to main- 
tain relatively low rates of interest. Thus 
the state of high liquidity persisted for a 
long time. 


Secondly, many governments undertook so 
to direct their policies as to maintain what 
was at first described as “high and stable 
employment” and afterwards “full employ- 
ment”. The commitment thus undertaken has 
not only influenced the size of the govern- 
ment’s own expenditure: it has acted as a 
powerful supporting force to those of other 
people. In particular, it was taken by 
business men as a signal that there would 
be no general drying up of the demand for 
their products, and thus encouraged them 
ip maintain a high level of capital expen- 

iture. 


The importance of the high level of 
demand was shown, the Council says, by 
the persistent excess of job vacancies over 
the number of registered unemployed, and 
by the tendency for average earnings to 
rise faster than weekly wage rates. 


The reasons for this latter phenomenon, 
the report says, are complex; but one of 
them seems to be the tendency of em- 
ployers in times of keen demand for labour 
to try to attract labour by bidding its price 
up above that stipulated in national agree- 
ments and awards. The extent of this gap 
seems to vary with the intensity of demand, 
rising sharply at certain times and at others 
disappearing almost entirely. 


Inflation 


The Council refuses any compromise with 
inflation, and it rejects the arguments used 
to justify even a slow upward movement of 
prices of the order of 2 or 3 per cent a 
year, instead of the 4 or 5 per cent which 
Britain has experienced since the war. Even 
if inflation can be held to a slow pace, 
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“in the present state of our social arrange- 
ments it seems to us that the arbitrary 
redistribution resulting from a steady rise 
in prices...is very unjust. 

“We conclude that alike on internal and 
external grounds our objective should be to 
stop the inflation, not merely to moderate 
its course.” 

Going further, the Council asks whether 
for a country in which technical progress 
is active and capital equipment is increasing 
faster than population, stability of the 
price level is a sufficiently ambitious objec- 
tive. “Ought not such a country to aim 
rather at a state of affairs in which the 
fruits of progress are being permitted to 
manifest themselves, to the general advan- 
tage, in a gently falling price level?” the 
Council asks. It looks with disfavour on 
“the doctrine that the general level of prices 
should never be permitted or encouraged to 
fall”. 


Effect of Checks on Earnings 


The Council examines the effect which 
measures taken to check inflation may be 
expected to have on the earnings of Labour. 
These effects include: some reduction in 
the amount of overtime worked and in the 
special inducements offered by employers 
to attract labour, and consequently a check 
to, or reversal of, the tendency for the 
rise In average earnings to outstrip the 
rise in standard wage rates; the retirement 
from the labour market of a number of 
married women; and some rise in the 
percentage of persons registered as unem- 
ployed. 

The report says that there have been 
signs of all these developments in Great 
Britain since the end of 1955, but that the 
last mentioned has “still gone only a short 
way”. It adds, “No one should be surprised 
or shocked if it proves necessary that it 
should go somewhat further. 

In our opinion it is impossible that a 
free and flexible economic system can work 
efficiently without a perceptible (though 
emphatically not a catastrophic) margin of 
unemployment of this kind. A corollory is 
that ample public help in the matter of 
transport and lodging should be offered 
towards shortening the average period of such 
unemployment... The question of redundancy 
payments by labour-releasing firms is here 
also clearly relevant... 

The report does not agree with the view 
of some “pessimists” who believe that the 
measures so far taken by the Government 
to damp down demand will not be effective 
“unless they are pursued to an extent 
which will involve unemployment on a scale 
far different from the moderate amount 
needed... to give reasonable industrial 
flexibility”. 


On the contrary, the Council thinks that: 


The decline in the intensity of demand, 
working through a decline in realized and 
anticipated profits, must certainly be expected 
to stiffen the resistance of employers to 
claims for increased wage rates. It would 
be excessive optimism to hope that it would 
prevent any wage claims being made, but 
we believe that the decline in the intensity 
of demand will tend to moderate the insis- 
tence with which they are pressed and to 
convince the members of the trade unions 
concerned that a successful attempt to con- 
tinue the spectacular rise of wage rates in 
recent years would not only involve real 
hardship for large sections of their fellow 
citizens but would also ultimately endanger 
their own future employment and standard 
of living. 


Reactions to Report 


The Council’s first report (others may be 
expected from time to time) has been 
received enthusiastically by businessmen and 
by most of the press of the United King- 
dom but has been roundly condemned by 
organized labour. The General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress deplored “the 
partisan nature of the report” and said 
that it did “little more than endorse the 
measures taken by the Government last 
September, support policies which have 
forced up the cost of living and urge 
wage restraint while, at the same time, 
encouraging higher dividends.” 


Postwar Price Movements in Canada 


Twelve years of almost continuous economic growth since end of war 


The 12 years of almost continuous 
economic growth which have followed the 
close of the 1939-1945 War have had asso- 
ciated with them several distinct periods 
of retail price behaviour, the latest of 
which was in evidence throughout the year 
1957. 


The gradual relaxation of price controls 
in 1946, combined with consumer demands 
far in excess of supply, brought on a period 
of rapidly advancing prices, and between 
1946 and 1948 the consumer price index 
advanced more than 25 per cent. A signi- 
ficant exception to these general price 
increases was the behaviour of rents, which, 
continuing under some degree of control, 
increased 7 per cent in the same period. 

Towards the end of 1948, production 
appeared to be matching consumer demands, 
and during the slight recession of 1949, 
consumer prices levelled off. Between the 
latter months of 1948 and May 1950, retail 
prices increased only slightly more than 1 
per cent. However, with the outbreak of 
war in Korea in June 1950 came a resurg- 
ence of pressure on prices. In the course 
of the next 18 months, further major upward 
movements took place. The consumer price 
index rose from 102.7 in July 1950 to 118.1 
by December 1951, an increase of 15 per 
cent. Foods advanced sharply from 102.6 
to 122.5 for an increase of 20 per cent. 
The shelter index, based on both home- 
ownership and rents—the latter freed from 
most of the wartime controls—moved from 
107.4 to 118.2 for an increase of about 10 
per cent. Clothing experienced a more 
substantial rise of 16 per cent, from 99.1 


to 115.2. Household operation, covering 
such items as furniture, appliances and fuel, 
rose about the same degree, from 101.6 
to 1164. The wide variety of goods and 
services covered in the other commodities 
and services index followed a somewhat 
similar pattern, moving from 102.4 to 115.0. 

The peak in consumer price levels was 
reached in January 1952, when the index 
stood at 1182. From this peak it dropped 
off gradually in the first half of 1952, to 
reach 115.9 in May, resulting, for the most 
part, from a drop of about 5 per cent in 
the food index. From this point a plateau 
in retail prices was established which was 
to last for four years. Over this period, the 
consumer price index displayed noteworthy 
stability, ranging narrowly from a low of 
1144 to a high of 116.9. 

Though the general level of prices 
remained almost unchanged during this 
lengthy period, significant variations were 
taking place around a stable average. Foods 
recorded mostly seasonal movements during 
1953, 1954 and 1955 and the first half of 
1956. Non-food commodities experienced 
a decline of about 3 per cent in this period 
with a steady, gradual downward move- 
ment. Much of this decrease was accounted 
for by appliances, which decreased 17 per 
cent. On the other hand, rents advanced 
steadily to stand 13 per cent higher in 
May 1956 than in May 1952. The entire 
group of service items also experienced 
strong, continuous increases throughout this 
period. 
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From May 1956 a distinct change occurred 
in price patterns. A trend of higher prices 
continued throughout the remainder of 
1956 and the first ten months of 1957. 
In this period, the total index moved up 
steadily from 116.6 to a new postwar peak 
of 123.4 in October 1957. 


Food was the component responsible for 
most of the upward movement at the total 
index level, rising from 109.38 in May 1956 
to 121.9 by September 1957. Shelter con- 
tinued to advance steadily, although at 
a slightly moderating rate, as did other 
commodities and services, particularly the 
service elements in the group. In con- 
trast, clothing prices remained practically 
unchanged. Household operation, continuing 
to reflect the easy price situation of major 
household appliances, rose only 2.8 per 
cent. 


Price Movements in 1957 


The strength of consumer prices in 1957 
is reflected in a number of different group- 
ings of index components. If consideration 
is given to the number of items which 
increased, decreased or were unchanged in 
price, the widespread nature of the price 
increase during 1957 becomes readily 
apparent. In foods, 85 per cent of the 
items priced were at higher levels than 
the previous year and only 15 per cent 
lower. In non-food items—clothing, furni- 


ture, appliances and pharmaceuticals—68 
per cent were higher, 6 per cent unchanged 
and 26 per cent lower. In the diversified 
group of services—haircuts, telephone rates, 
dry cleaning and hospital rates—86 per cent 
moved to higher price levels in 1957, 5 
per cent were unchanged and 9 per cent 
were lower. 

Turning to the regular groupings of com- 
modities and services for which indexes are 
published monthly, four of the five groups 
contributed to the over-all increase. Foods 
led the way with a rise of 46 per cent, 
followed closely by a 4.3-per-cent increase 
in other commodities and services. The 
household operation group increased 2.1 
per cent, while shelter, continuing a long 
period of upward movement, rose 1.8 per 
cent. Clothing, at the total level, remained 
virtually unchanged in this general pattern 
of rising prices. 

It is possible to assess price behaviour 
by recombining the wide range of com- 
modity and service items into four groups: 
food, non-food commodities, total com- 
modities, and total services including shel- 
ter. Foods, as previously stated, were 4.6 
per cent above 1956 levels while non-food 
commodities were only 1.8 per cent higher. 
Taking all commodities as a group (food 
and non-food), an increase of 3 per cent 
occurred, while services rose slightly more, 
3.2 per cent. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1957 


Deaths from industrial accidents(') in 1957 totalled 1,351, a decrease 
of 111 from 1,462 in 1956. But work injuries reported by Workmen's 
Compensation Boards rose from 553,387 in 1956 to 568,728 in 1957 


During 1957 industrial fatalities in Canada 
totalled 1,351, a decrease of 111 from the 
1956 figure of 1,462. Injuries, both fatal 
and non-fatal, reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards increased from 553,387 
in 1956 to 568,728 in 1957. 


Tgee Tables H1 to H5 at back of book. 


*Of these 1351 fatalities, 1,084 were reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of the various 
provinces and the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners. Information on the remaining 267 was 
obtained from other sources; for an industrial dis- 
tribution of this latter figure see footnote (2), Table 
H-1. 
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The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of, their employment. Also 
included are deaths from industrial dis- 
eases as reported by the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. Reviews of 
industrial fatalities appear quarterly in 
the Lasour Gazerrn? 

The fatality rate (number of fatalities 
per 10,000 workers) has fluctuated only 
slightly between 2.7 and 2.5 during the 
past nine years. 


8 Labour Gazette, Aug. 1957, p. 946, Oct. 1957, 
p. 1198, Jan. 1958, p. 55, and April 1958, p. 375. 


Persons with jobs Industrial 
Year (000’s) Fatalities Rate 
LE aa, 4,948 1,359 2.7 
SOBU) Saeek «are 4,997 1,259 2.5 
Ah aoa 5,112 1,369 ie 9 
BOO Ae ea soeee 5,179 1,418 2.7 
1958) “scteaes 5,246 1,321 2.5 
LOGE? © Seive eels 5,194 1,296 2.5 
29K oes ae 5,327 1,326 2.5 
A056) gd uiivrre 5,526 1,462 2.6 
OAT eg 2 susie 5,660 1,351 2.5 
During 1957, there were 17 industrial 


accidents which caused the death of three 
or more persons in each case. The worst 
of these, a marine disaster, occurred on 
January 14, when a harbour pilot boat 
carrying three pilots and a crew of four 
collided with a freighter in the Bay of 
Fundy and disappeared with all on board. 

Two accidents resulted in six industrial 
fatalities in each case. On August 11, a 
plane crash at Issoudun, Que., cost the 
lives of the captain, first officer, third 
officer, navigator and two stewardesses. At 
Dresden, Ont., on August 14, six construc- 
tion workers were killed when the walls of 
the 37-foot-deep trench in which they were 
working suddenly collapsed and _ buried 
them. 

Three accidents in 1957 cost the lives of 
five persons in each case. On January 12, 
five men employed on a construction job 
for the Ontario Hydro Commission were 
drowned at Gunn Lake, Ont., when the 
truck in which they were crossing the lake 
broke through the ice and they were 
trapped in its tarpaulin-covered body. At 
Welland, Ont., on January 30, five men 
died as the result of burns received when 
an electric furnace exploded at a steel 
foundry. On April 7, the five persons on 
board the tug Glenfield were lost when the 
tug disappeared while on a voyage between 
Liverpool, N.S., and Saint John, N.B. 

Five accidents last year resulted in four 
industrial fatalities in each case. On Feb- 
ruary 24 four fishermen were lost when 
the fishing vessel Bonnie Gale was wrecked 
during a heavy storm off the south coast 
of Nova Scotia. In an accident in Montreal 
harbour, four crew members of the tug 
John Pratt were drowned on April 24 when 
the tug suddenly capsized while assisting 
a freighter to dock. An aircraft crash at 
Port Hardy, B.C., on June 23 resulted in 
the deaths of the pilot, co-pilot and two 
men travelling in connection with their 
work. At Haley, Ont., on September 26, 
four men died when a pot of molten mag- 
nesium exploded and sprayed them with 
hot metal. On October 2, four employees 
of an air transport company were killed 
at Sovereign Lake, B.C., when their aircraft 
crashed shortly after take-off. 


Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled from reports received from 
the various provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and certain other official 
sources. Press reports are used to supple- 
ment these data but accidents reported 
in the press are included only after care- 
ful inquiry to avoid duplication. For 
those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source 
of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that coverage in such industries as agri- 
culture, fishing and trapping and certain 
of the service groups is not as complete 
as in those industries covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly a small num- 
ber of traffic accidents that are in fact 
industrial accidents may be omitted from 
the Department’s records because of a 
lack of information in press reports. 


Six accidents were responsible for the 
death of three persons in each case. Of 
these, four were the result of mishaps 
involving aircraft. On January 22 a plane 
carrying the New Brunswick Minister for 
Municipal Affairs, the chief training officer 
for civil defence in the Maritimes and the 
president of a construction company were 
killed when the plane in which they were 
travelling crashed while on a flight between 
Fredericton and Moncton, N.B. Three con- 
struction contractors were killed on Feb- 
ruary 15, near Ringwood, Ont., when the 
plane in which they were travelling crashed. 
A plane crash on June 19, at Telegraph 
Creek, B.C., cost the lives of the pilot, a 
mining engineer and a government official. 
On July 3, a plane crash near Val d’Or, 
Que., resulted in the deaths of the pilot, 
flight engineer and a construction mechanic. 
Three loggers were drowned in the Ber- 
simis River, Que., on April 26 when the 
boat in which they were travelling capsized. 
An automobile accident on August 29 at 
Vancouver, B.C., cost the lives of three 


stevedores. 


Fatalities by Causes 


An analysis of the causes of the 1,351 
fatalities that occurred during the year 
shows that 381 were the result of being 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving 
vehicles and other objects”. Within this 
group the largest number of deaths was 
caused by automobiles or trucks (58), fall- 
ing trees or limbs (51), objects falling or 
flying in mines and quarries (43), and 
materials falling from stockpiles and loads 
(33): In 1956, deaths listed in the “struck 
by” group numbered 415. Of these, 75 were 
the result of falling trees or limbs, 56 were 
caused by landslides or cave-ins, 37 as 
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FATALITY RATE* BY INDUSTRY 
1956 — 1957 


1957 1 956 


*Rate is the number of fotalities per 10,000 workers. 


the result of being struck by automobiles or 
trucks and 34 by objects falling or flying 
in mines and quarries. 


Accidents that involved “collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible for 
366 of the industrial deaths during the 
period. These included 163 fatalities involv- 
ing automobiles or trucks, 69 tractor or 
loadmobile accidents, 59 involving water- 
eraft, and 47 resulting from aircraft acci- 
dents. During 1956, “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.” caused 365 deaths. Included in 
this total were 174 fatalities involving auto- 
mobiles or trucks, 61 tractor or loadmobile 
accidents, 52 involving watercraft, and 38 
resulting from aircraft accidents. 

In the classification “falls and slips” 229 
fatalities were reported. Of these, 222 were 
the result of falls to different levels. In 
the previous year, 257 persons were killed 
as the result of “falls and slips”, 254 of 
which resulted from falls to different levels 
(see Table H-2). 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
in any province in 1957 was 444 in Ontario, 
a decrease of 11 from the previous year. 
Of these, 111 occurred in construction, 80 
in manufacturing, 52 in mining and 48 in 
transportation, storage and communications. 
In Quebec 319 fatalities were recorded, 
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including 96 in construction, 58 in manufac- 
turing, 48 in transportation, storage and 
communication and 46 in logging. British 
Columbia followed with 228, of which 52 
occurred in logging, 49 in construction and 
33 in mining (see Table H-3). 


Fatalities by Industry 


During the year the largest number of 
fatalities* occurred in the construction indus- 
try where there were 335, an increase of 
23 over the 312 recorded in 1956. In the 
transportation industry, there were 203 
fatalities, a decrease of 25 from the 228 
reported last year. 


Fatalities in manufacturing accounted for 
200 deaths during the year, exactly the 
same number as recorded for 1956. Work 
injuries in mining were responsible for 181 
deaths during 1957, a decrease of 69 from 
the previous year, in which 250 were 
recorded. In the logging industry there 
were 135 fatalities, a decrease of 62 from 
the 197 in this industry in 1956. 


Fatality rates by industries are shown 
in the accompanying chart. 


4See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities 
in each industry is expressed as a percentage of 
the grand total. The latest available figures of 
persons employed in the various industries are also 
given. 


Successful Rehabilitation—VI 


Sixth in a series of articles on successful rehabilitation through 
co-ordination of community’s services, matching of person to the job 


The following article, written by Leslhe 
C. Morrison, Pacific Regional Public Rela- 
tions Officer, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, ts the sixth in a series describ- 
ing the success in rehabilitation that can be 
achieved through co-ordination of rehabili- 
tation services throughout a community. 


These articles illustrate that the particular 
demands of any job—the unique combina- 
tion of skill, aptitudes and attitude required 
in the worker—can often be met by a 
disabled person, not by coincidence but by 
a precise matching of the person to the job. 


Not very much more than a couple of 
decades ago victims of paraplegia were 
considered hopeless cases. Today, however, 
thanks to modern surgery and rehabilita- 
tion care, a large number of our para- 
plegics are able to live happy, normal lives. 

Through its recreative and occupational 
therapy programs, the community rehabili- 
tation centre plays a very important role 
in assisting handicapped persons to recover 
their equilibrium and eventually to provide 
for their own existence. 

The ultimate goal of all rehabilitation 
activities, however, is the provision of 
economic independence through remunera- 
tive employment. This is where the Special 
Placements Divisions of the National Em- 
ployment Service enter the picture. 

In the Pacific region, among the reports 
on the successful placements of physically 
handicapped persons in suitable employ- 
ment, is one that concerns the placement 
of three paraplegics—all with the same 
employer and within a relatively short 
period of time. 

This story begins in the early fall of 1955, 
when Jan Czaplinski was referred by the 
G. F. Strong Rehabilitation Centre to the 
Special Placements Division of the Van- 
couver NES Office for vocational coun- 
selling and to determine an occupation best 
suited to his abilities. 

Jan, a recent immigrant from Germany, 
had sustained an industrial accident while 
employed as an extra gang labourer on the 
railway, which damaged his spine and con- 
fined him to a wheel chair. He was only 
27 years of age. 

The particular problem in Jan’s case 
was that, although he spoke fairly good 
English, he was unable either to read or 
write the language very well. This, natur- 
ally, precluded him—at least until he had 


mastered the language—from obtaining a 
clerical position. Coupled with this was the 
fact that his general education and occupa- 
tional background was limited. At school 
he had completed only Grade 7, and his 
only work experience was as a nurseryman 
in Germany before the war and later as 
a labourer for the British Army of Occu- 
pation. 


Because of his economic circumstances, 
it was important for Jan to obtain employ- 
ment as soon as possible. The Special 
Placements Officer, therefore, decided that 
the only immediate solution to the problem 
of his limited educational background was 
to find him a job which would require no 
specific skills or training, except the ability 
to learn. Searching through his list of 
plant surveys, he found the name of a firm 
which he thought might be interested in 
providing employment to wheel-chair cases. 


The firm, the Carol Candle Manufactur- 
ing Company, had only recently opened 
in Vancouver, and was needing employees 
for the coming Christmas rush. 


After a series of calls, the plant superin- 
tendent, Max Oakes, agreed to hire Jan 
on an experimental basis. The demands of 
the job were not exacting, involving simply 
the wrapping and packaging of the candles. 
This work, of course, could be done quite 
easily from a wheel chair. 


But the Special Placements Officer’s 
problem was not completely solved. Jan 
at that time had no car. How was he to 
travel to and from the job? 


Enquiries revealed that no employee 
with a car at the Carol Candle Manufac- 
turing Company lived anywhere near Jan’s 
home. The Special Placements Officer then 
canvassed a number of other firms within 
the immediate vicinity and finally dis- 
covered a worker who lived in the same 
neighbourhood as Jan and who would be 
willing to drive him to the job and back 
every day. 


This successful placement story does not 
end here, however. A few weeks later 
another paraplegic was referred to the Van- 
couver Office by the G. F. Strong Rehabili- 
tation Centre for employment. He was Fred 
Jenke, age 49, a former tractor operator. 


Fred had also sustained an industrial 
accident, and, like Jan, was now confined 
to a wheel chair. And he, too, was seeking 
immediate employment. 
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Again the Special Placements Officer 
visited the Carol Company and, because 
the job experiment with Jan was proving 
most satisfactory, the employer decided to 
give this second wheel-chair applicant a 
trial. 

About two weeks later still another para- 
plegic came into the Vancouver office to 
register for employment. He was William 
Degner, age 36, and at the time was still 
receiving treatment at the Rehabilitation 
Centre. 

Bill’s paralysis was the result of a tumor 
on his spine that had started to grow when 
he was about three years old, and most of 
his life had been spent in a wheel chair. 
Because of the necessity for frequent medi- 
cal treatment, his attendance at school had 
been considerably interrupted, and he was 
able to complete only Grade 6. 

On the basis of the excellent work reports 
respecting the two previously placed wheel- 
chair cases, and realizing that with the 
expansion of the company more employees 
would be needed, the Special Placements 
Officer again approached the Carol Candle 
Manufacturing Company, again with success. 

That was more than two years ago. 
During that time, all three wheel-chair cases 
have proved themselves valuable employees. 


It is particularly interesting to note that 
this company had originally planned to 
hire skilled workers from Eastern Canada. 
They changed these plans, however, when 
the Special Placements Officer pointed out 


that, if suitably placed, physically handi- 
capped persons can do equally as efficient 
a job as physically fit workers. 

Giving the three wheel-chair cases an 
opportunity to prove their worth meant 
no small sacrifice to the firm, as they would 
naturally be a little slow at first while they 
were learning the work. They conscientiously 
applied themselves to the job, however, 
and within an almost amazingly short 
time had become sufficiently dextrous at 
their work to reach maximum production. 

The men are employed on a regular 
40-hour week and each of them cellophane- 
wraps and packages an average of approx- 
imately 150 dozen candles a day. 

Commenting on their work, Mr. Oakes, 
their employer, stated: “I have never 
regretted hiring them. All three. are 
wonderful employees and have proved 
conclusively that, although physically handi- 
capped, they are definitely not occupation- 
ally handicapped. They are also always 
punctual on the job, and there has been 
practically no absenteeism. 

“Above all,” he added, “they are the most 
happy workers I have ever had, and their 
cheerful spirits have a very good influence 
on the rest of the staff.” 

As for the three wheel-chair cases them- 
selves, Bill Degner expressed it this way: 

“Thanks to the National Employment 
Service and the Carol Manufacturing Com- 
pany, we are now able to stand on our own 
two feet.” 


Carl Berg, MBE, Veteran Labour Leader, Dies 


Carl Emil Berg, MBE, a veteran leader 
in the Canadian labour movement, died on 
April 28 in Edmonton at the age of 70, 
shortly after returning from the 2nd Con- 
stitutional Convention of the Canadian 
Labour Congress in Winnipeg. 


Born in a factory district of Stockholm, 
Sweden, in 1888, Mr. Berg emigrated to 
the United States at the age of 16. In 1906 
he moved to Canada to work on the 
construction of the Grand Trunk Railway 
in British Columbia. 


In 1929, after continued union activity in 
Edmonton, he was elected President of the 
Trades and Labour Council of that city; 
he held the office for more than 10 years. 
He was also Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour for 12 years. 


In 1937 Mr. Berg was chosen to represent 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
at the British Trades Union Congress. 
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He was appointed general organizer of 
the TLC in 1940 and held this position 
until 1954, when he resigned to become 
Director for Western Canada and an inter- 
national representative of the International 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common 
Labourers’ Union of America, with which 
he had been prominently connected for a 
number of years. At the 1943 convention 
of the TLC he was elected a Vice President, 
and he held this office until the merger 
of the TLC and the CCL in 1956. 

During his term of office in the TLC 
Mr. Berg served on many government 
boards and committees and was a member 
of the National Employment Committee 
from its inception until 1954. In recognition 
of his services during the Second World 
War he was made a Member of the British 
Empire in 1946. 


Civilian Rehabilitation 


Seminar on Rehabilitation 


Seminar on rehabilitation of disabled in Asia and Far East, organized 
by Indonesia, agrees that, although same basic principles and methods 
applicable everywhere, programs should be adapted to local conditions 


Although the same basic principles and 
methods of rehabilitating the disabled are 
applicable everywhere, services and pro- 
grams should be adapted to the special 
conditions existing in a region or country, 
it was agreed at a recent seminar in 
Indonesia. 

The seminar, to consider help for the 
disabled in Asia and the Far East generally, 
was organized by the Government of 
Indonesia and the United Nations in 
co-operation with the International Labour 
Office, the World Health Organization, the 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples and the World Veterans’ Federa- 
tion. 

Other conclusions reached by the seminar 
for the establishing of rehabilitation services 
in the designated areas were as follows: 

—Full co-operation of the medical pro- 
fession should be obtained, and doctors 
should be made more rehabilitation-minded ; 
rehabilitation should be part of under- 
graduate and graduate medical training. 

—Public opinion should be educated by 
every possible means regarding the rights, 
responsibilities and potentialities of the dis- 
abled in order to overcome prejudice and 
misunderstanding. 

—Rehabilitation programs should be im- 
plemented through existing services and 
thus integrated with the general programs 
of health, education, welfare and employ- 
ment. 

—TIn each country involved, a co-ordinat- 
ing committee should be established, includ- 
ing representatives of all the ministries 
concerned with rehabilitation. A rehabilita- 
tion officer should be responsible for this 
committee. 

—The training of personnel should at first 
be conducted with established minimum 
standards in theoretical subjects for Asia 
rather than the standards established in 
countries where rehabilitation is more 
advanced. Emphasis should be on prac- 
tical work... 

_—Technical assistance, especially for 
training of local technical personnel, is 
needed—internationally recruited experts 
and consultants should be very carefully 
selected and all necessary preparations made 
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to facilitate their work by the receiving 
countries. Where a succession of consultants 
is necessary for a project, they should be 
selected on the basis of similar professional 
experience so as to guarantee continuity in 
developing the program. 

Of course, placement of the disabled in 
normal employment should be the goal of 
the services whenever possible. 

* % * 


A plan to speed the rehabilitation of 
disabled persons recently inaugurated in 
Lethbridge hospitals has been reported by 
L. R. Gue, Provincial Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation for Alberta. 

When a hospital’s authorities feel that 
rehabilitation will be required, a special 
form is attached to the patient’s chart. 
Doctors have been asked to assist the plan 
by completing the form. 

The form, when brought to attention of 
the Rehabilitation Committee, sets it to 
work promptly at getting the patient ready 
to return to normal community life. 

As rehabilitation is always much easier 
when the patient is contacted quickly, the 
step is an encouraging one and, with 
necessary modifications, might be adopted 
by all Canadian hospitals. 


2 * * 


The establishment of an industrial work- 
shop in Manitoba by the Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults is recorded 
in the Manitoba Industry and Commerce 
Bulletin for February. 

The workshop is to provide employment 
for handicapped persons who are unable 
to work in conventional jobs in the con- 
ventional manner. 

Some of the jobs being done are: 
addressing and preparing advertising mate- 
rial for mailing; assembling and stapling 
business forms; bagging smallwares such 
as seeds and other similar items; assem- 
bling, drilling, hand-riveting and deburring 
small mechanical parts; newspaper and 
trade journal clipping services; stenogra- 
phic, typing and duplicating services. 
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With the Women’s Bureau 


Psychiatric Nursing 


Saskatchewan has pioneered in providing the special training required 
by psychiatric nurses, and now has a higher ratio of trained ward 
personnel than any other public psychiatric service in North America 


Psychiatric nursing is a highly specialized 
branch of the nursing profession, requiring 
special training and concepts of training. The 
Province of Saskatchewan has pioneered in 
providing this type of training in North 
America. 

Until recent years, fewer than 2 per 
cent of the nurses in Canada and the 
United States worked in mental hospitals. 
This situation is changing rapidly. 

In Western Canada—Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia—the psychia- 
tric nurse may be a registered nurse with 
postgraduate training, but he or she is 
more likely to be a graduate of a psychiatric 
training course in a mental hospital. 


In 1947, the Saskatchewan Legislature 
passed the Psychiatric Nurses Act, the first 
legislation of its kind in North America, 
making it possible for a professional 
psychiatric nurse to be graduated from a 
three-year training course prescribed by the 
University of Saskatchewan and be admitted 
to the register of psychiatric nurses after 
passing essential examinations. 


The training course was designed to 
develop in the student an understanding of 
the growth and function of personality and 
of the principles involved in building and 
maintaining a healthy personality. The 
Act also set up the Saskatchewan Psychia- 
tric Nurses Association, and gave it full 
professional recognition. 


To enter the course, students must have 
the equivalent of Saskatchewan Grade 11 
(junior matriculation) standing. They may 
train in one of the Saskatchewan hospitals 
in North Battleford or Weyburn, or at the 
Training School for the Retarded in Moose 
Jaw. 


The three-year training period consists 
of more than 500 hours of lectures and 
seminars devoted to general nursing, ana- 
-tomy and physiology, pharmacology, bac- 
teriology and pathology, medicine and 
surgery, nutrition, surgical nursing, psychia- 
try and occupational therapy. 

Psychiatric nurses in Saskatchewan earn 
good salaries while still in the student phase 
of their courses. The first year student 
starts at a salary that is higher than the 
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average received by a novice typist. The 
rate increases sharply in each successive 
year. 

The immediate and concrete result of 
the Saskatchewan program is that mental 
institutions have a higher ratio of trained 
ward personnel than any other public 
psychiatric service in Canada or the United 
States. 

Since 1948, the Saskatchewan Psychiatric 
Nurses Association has made recommenda- 
tions to the curriculum board with regard 
to improvements and changes in the train- 
ing course. Associations were formed in 
Alberta and British Columbia in 1951, and 
in 1955, a Psychiatric Nurses Act was 
passed in Alberta. The Associations of the 
three provinces now compose the Canadian 
Council of Psychiatric Nurses, now seeking 
a Dominion Charter. 


* * * 


Two scholarships and two bursaries for 
students interested in training professionally 
in the field of pre-school education and 
guidance have been provided by Toronto’s 
Grove Nursery School. 

The two bursaries, one for 1958-59 and 
one for 1959-60, are worth $300 each and 
will pay tuition fees at the Institute of 
Child Study, University of Toronto. Appli- 
cants must have a Bachelor of Arts degree. 

The two scholarships, for 1959-60 and 
1960-61, will cover tuition fees at the 
Ryerson Institute of Technology, Toronto. 
Applicants must be students who have 
attained high academic standing during 
their first year of the General Course at 
the Institute. 
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About one out of every four working 
women in the United States holds a clerical 
job, and two-thirds of all clerical workers 
are women, it is disclosed by the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Service, U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

Leading clerical jobs considered in making 
the analysis are those of stenographers, 
typists, secretaries, bookkeepers, telephone 
operators, shipping and receiving clerks, 
cashiers, mail carriers and office machine 
operators. 


" 
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From the Labour Gazette, May 1908 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Request for the establishment of a separate Labour portfolio made by 
delegation from Trades and Labour Congress of Canada in an interview 
with Prime Minister and the Postmaster General and Minister of Labour 


A request for the establishment of a 
separate portfolio of Labour was made by 
representatives of the National Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada in an inter- 
view with the Prime Minister, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, and Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, Post- 
master General and Minister of Labour, in 
April 1908. 

This was one of a number of requests 
made by the labour deputation, which 
brought to the attention of the Government 
certain resolutions which had been passed 
at the 5th Annual Convention of the 
Congress in September 1907. 

The delegation was told that the request 
would be given consideration if a rearrange- 
ment of departments took place. 

The other principal requests were that: 

—A pension fund be established for aged 
or disabled workmen. 

—The tariff on all vehicles and parts of 
vehicles be raised to 60 per cent. 

—A poll tax of $1,000 be imposed on 
Asiatic immigrants. 

—Well-equipped shipbuilding yards be 
maintained in Canada so that the country 
would not be dependent on foreign or even 
British builders for the maintenance of a 
mercantile marine. 

—Preliminary proceedings under the Alien 
Labour Act should be at the charge of the 
Government after proper request had been 
made by working men. 

—The shoe contracts of the Government 
should be given to manufacturers who used 
the National label. 

The Ministers promised to give con- 
sideration to the last three requests. They 
said, however, that Canada did not yet 
require a system of old age or disability 
pensions. 

In answer to the request for a higher 
tariff on vehicles and parts they referred 
to the prosperity of the country under the 
present tariff. They said that the current 
poll tax of $500 on Asiatic immigrants was 
practically prohibitive, and that it had 
already been raised, first from $50 to $100, 
and then to the present figure. 

A paragraph from the report of the 
Lasour Gazerte’s Halifax correspondent in 
the May 1908 issue reads as follows: 

“The bricklayers and masons notified the 
bosses that beginning May 1st the week’s 
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work of the union was to be reduced to 48 
hours—8 hours per day, the present rate 
to stand, the men being willing to lose the 
six hours pay. Several meetings were held 
by the Builders’ Association, which resulted 
in the following answer being sent to the 
bricklayers and masons: ‘That at a meeting 
of the Builders’ Association it was resolved 
that, under present conditions, they are 
not able to grant the demand for the 
eight-hour day.’” 


The Ottawa correspondent reported as 
follows: 


“There was much unrest among building 
labourers. Last year these men formed a 
union, being a branch of the International 
Protective Union of America, which after 
one day’s negotiations with the contractors 
of Ottawa closed an agreement to work 
at 25 cents an hour. At the same time the 
building labourers became recognized by 
other labour unions. On April 22nd, a strike 
of 30 building labourers and 25 bricklayers 
occurred on the new Y.M.C.A. building, 
Metcalfe street. Several non-union men had 
been employed as building labourers at 15 
cents an hour and went on strike for the 
union rate. Nearly all joined the union, 
and all the organized labour on the works 
went on strike in sympathy.” 


The Toronto correspondent sent the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“A final meeting of the general committee 
administering the fund for the relief of 
distress among the poor of the suburbs was 
held on the 22nd (April). Reports pre- 
sented showed that since January 30th 
1,118 families in the shack districts had 
been relieved, most of them receiving 
regular weekly food supplies. Of the total 
number some 60 heads of families remained 
without work or reasonable prospect of it. 
Two branches of the work undertaken by 
the committee will be continued in opera- 
tion, viz., the free employment bureau, 
which had sent 153 persons to the country, 
and the providing of land on the outskirts 
to enable the shackers to raise vegetables 
for food, eleven acres having been secured 
for that purpose. The statistics of the work 
showed that only 14 per cent of those 
relieved were Canadian born.” 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


A new handbook, Labour-Management 
Co-operation Through Joint Consultation, 
has been released by the Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation Service. This new publi- 
cation is to replace Industrial Democracy 
At Work, which has been the basic hand- 
book on labour-management committees. 


The new handbook contains seven chap- 
ters dealing with the history of joint con- 
sultation, the philosophy, communication 
in industry, why joint consultation is 
needed, the Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion Service, labour-management commit- 
tees, and the role of union and management 
in joint consultation. 


A companion booklet, Teamwork in 
Action, containing a selection of articles 
which originally appeared in Teamwork in 
Industry during 1957, has also been released. 


* ok 2 


Through extensive use of the labour- 
management committee, the Disher Steel 
Division of Dominion Structural Steel 
Limited, Toronto, has successfully carried 
out a complete relocation to a new plant. 
The committee was used by management as 
an information channel to keep employees 
informed on the many details connected 
with the move. The employees used the 
committee as a channel for ideas and recom- 
mendations, and to bring up personal prob- 
lems occasioned by the move. 


The Disher Steel Division felt the need 
for an adequate communication channel 
some years ago and, in co-operation with 
Locals 721 and 743 of the International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Iron Workers (CLC) and Local 793 
of the International Union of Operating 
Engineers, organized the labour-manage- 
-ment committee. The committee has been 
described by a senior management official 
as an effective means to facilitate discussion 
on ways to improve production and effi- 
ciency. The committee has also done 
valuable work in promoting increased 
Jabour-management understanding and con- 
fidence. 
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In connection with the move, the commit- 
tee was able to solve a difficult transporta- 
tion problem faced by many employees. 
The new plant is located in a recently 
developed industrial area several miles 
from the old location, and public trans- 
portation is not yet available. Management 
feared that this difficulty might cause a 
loss of experienced personnel. The labour- 
management committee made a complete 
study of the problem, and worked out a 
car pool system which enables all employees 
to reach work easily. 

Assistant General Manager A. B. Lockley 
said that the committee has also assisted 
in planning a schedule for moving equip- 
ment and machinery to the new plant. This 
was done so that there was a minimum of 
interference with production schedules. 
Commenting generally on the labour- 
management committee’s role in the move, 
Mr. Lockley said: 

“Tt is gratifying to management to have 
been able to communicate with all depart- 
ments through the committee and to receive 
in return valuable co-operation and assist- 
ance.” 

* * * 


The Third Annual Labour-Management 
Committee Dinner of Western Bridge & 
Steel Fabricators Limited in Vancouver was 
held recently. General Manager E. L. 
Hartley reviewed the work of the committee 
during 1957 and was enthusiastic in his 
comments about its accomplishments and 
the splendid morale that had resulted. 
Management and representatives of Local 
No. 1, Marine Workers and Boilermakers 
Industrial Union (CLC) originally organized 
this committee to provide a reliable two- 
way channel of information between Labour 
and Management. 

During 1957 the committee discussed and 
made recommendations on a variety of 
matters. Among the subjects discussed at 
the meetings were parking, proper plant 
lighting, training, various phases of pro- 
duction, charitable donations, recreation, 
market conditions, management reports and 
other topics of interest or concern to 
Management and Labour. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
| Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during March. The Board 
issued two certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and ordered three representation 
votes. The Board also granted two appli- 
eations for provisions for the final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of collective agreements and 
three other such cases were settled, in each 
case, without the necessity of a Board 
order. During the month the Board received 
four applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1843, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the National 
Harbours Board at the Port of Halifax, 
N.S. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport Work- 
ers intervened (L.G., April, p. 387). 

2. Nordair Pilots Association Inc., on 
behalf of a unit of pilots and co-pilots 
employed by Nordair Ltd., Roberval, Que. 
(see applications received). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, Ontario Northland Railway, 
respondent, and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Brakemen, intervener (road 
train conductors) (L.G., April, p. 388). The 
Board directed that the names of both the 
applicant and intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

2. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and M. Rawlinson, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., respondent (L.G., April, p. 
388) (Returning Officer: T. B. McRae). 

8. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, and The Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company, respondent (road 
train conductors) (see applications received). 
The Board directed that the name of the 
applicant and the name of the Order of 


Railway Conductors and Brakemen, the 
certified bargaining agent (L.G. 1946, p. 174) 
be placed on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
I. J. Ainsborough). 


Applications under Section 19 of Act 

The Board granted two applications for 
provisions for the final settlement of dif- 
ferences concerning the meaning or violation 
of two collective agreements affecting The 
New York Central Railroad Company, 
applicant, and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, respondent 
(L.G., July 1957, p. 844). One agreement 
covers engineers and the other covers fire- 
men, helpers on _ electric locomotives, 
hostlers and hostler helpers. The Board’s 
decisions were made under Section 19 of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, which provides that every 
collective agreement shall contain a pro- 
vision for the final settlement without 
stoppage of work of all differences between 
the parties to the agreement concerning its 
meaning or violation and that, where an 
agreement does not contain the required 
provision, the Board shall, upon application 
by either party to the agreement, prescribe 
such a provision. 

In three such applications affecting The 
New York Central Railroad Company, 
applicant, and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, respondent, procedures for the 
final settlement of differences concerning 
the meaning or violation of three agree- 
ments were agreed to by the parties with- 
out the necessity of Board orders. The 
three agreements concerned conductors on 
road service, trainmen on road service, and 
conductors, trainmen and switch tenders in 
yard service (L.G., July 1957, p. 844). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, ey ie ip the admin- 
of the 


services Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 
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Applications for Certification Received 

1. Nordair Pilots Association Inc., on 
behalf of a unit of pilots and co-pilots 
employed by Nordair Ltd., Roberval, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier) (see 
applications granted). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of conductors employed 
by The Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (see representation votes 
ordered). 


3. Syndicate of Employees of Station 
CHRL, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Radio Roberval Incorporated, (CHRL), 
Roberval, Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Smith 
Transport Limited, operating in and out 
of its Winnipeg branch (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. La Verendrye Line Limited and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District (Conciliation Officers: 
R. Trépanier and R. Duquette). 

2. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion Limited, Algoma, and International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 796 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Ahern Shipping Company Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette). 

4. Canada Cement Transport Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette). 

5. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette). 

6. Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette). 

7. Cayuga Steamship Company Limited, 
Toronto, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

8. Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara Falls, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

9. The Owen Sound Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Owen Sound, and Seafarers’ 
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International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

10. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Saint John, N.B., and International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1720 
(Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

11. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Lim- 
ited and Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

12. The Valley Camp Coal Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

13. Bayswater Shipping Limited, Brock- 
ville, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

14. Holden Sand and Gravel Limited, 
Toronto, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

15. Quebec Paper Sales and Transporta- 
tion Company Limited and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

16. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (Locals 501, 502, 
503, 504 and 508) (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

17. Pacific Tanker Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

18. Northland Navigation Company Lim- 
ited and National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Feb., p. 174). 


2. West Indies Wharf (United Keno 
Hill Mines Limited and Cassiar Asbestos 
Corporation Limited), Vancouver, and 
Local 509, International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., April, p. 391). 


3. Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Local 605, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
Feb., p. 174). 


4, Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Company 
Limited and National Catholic Syndicate of 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., April, p. 391). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
& Sons Limited, Colonial Steamship Lines 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited, Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steam- 
ships Limited, Sincennes-McNaughton Line 
Limited) and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., April, p. 391). 

2. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
& Sons Limited, Colonial Steamship Lines 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited, Mohawk 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The Territories of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steam- 
ships Limited, Sincennes-McNaughton Line 
Limited) and the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
April, p. 391). 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Northern Transportation Company 
Limited, Edmonton, and Yellowknife Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Edmonton, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., April, 
p. 391). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 

2. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Standard Service and MV B.C. Standard) 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., Jan., p. 68). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Standard Service and MV B.C. Standard) 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(L.G., Jan., p. 68). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


4. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Britamerican) and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Jan., p. 68). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 

5. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Britamerican) and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
Jan., p. 68). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

6. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Feb., p. 175). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


Settlements following Board Procedure 


1. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Division No. 279, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (L.G., 
April, p. 391). 

2. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (see 
above). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Northern Transportation Company Limited ard 
Yellowknife Transportation Company Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with the above 
dispute consisted of the following: Mr. John 
Harvie, Chairman; Mr. S. H. McCuaig, 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with the dispute between the 
Northern Transportation Company Lim- 
ited, Edmonton, and Yellowknife Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Edmonton, 
and the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of John Harvie, Edmonton, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 


two members, 8. H. McCuaig, QC, and 
Fred Palmer, both of Edmonton, nominees 
of the companies and union respectively. 
The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 


Disputes Investigation Act constitutes 
the report of the Board, was submitted 
by the Chairman and Mr. McCuaig. A 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Palmer. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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QC, Member, representing the employers; 
Mr. Fred Palmer, Member, representing 
the union. 

Representing the employers were: 

Northern Transportation Company Lim- 
ited: Mr. B. C. Whittaker, Solicitor; Mr. 
F. W. Broderick, General Manager; Mr. 
W.S. Hall, Supt. of Operations; Mr. D. 
Morrison, Mr. W. B. Hunter, Mr. W. Mc- 
Creary, Mr. W. M. Gilchrist. 


Yellowknife Transportation Company 
Limited: Mr. A. O. Ackeroyd, Solicitor; 
Mr. D.S. Robinson, Mr. W. Smitten. 

Representing the union was: Mr. R. B. 
Heinekey. 

Pursuant to the provisions of The Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation held meetings in the matter of the 
above dispute. 

Messrs. Whittaker, Ackroyd and Heinekey 
elaborated on their respective submissions 
and in the course of the hearings each was 
invited by members of the Board to furnish 


additional information. The proposals sub- 
mitted by the parties were fully considered 
by the members of the Board and sub- 
sequently discussed at length before the 
formulation of this report. 

Full opportunity was given to each party 
to make further and/or other representa- 
tions as they might wish. It was unneces- 
sary to subpoena any witnesses. 

It was common’ ground among the three 
spokesmen for the parties that it would be 
necessary for the Board to make recom- 
mendations with regard to four matters in 
dispute in respect to which agreement was 
impossible. All concerned agreed that when 
the Board’s recommendations were made 
known to the parties by the Minister, they 
would experience no difficulty in the draft- 
ing of agreements between the union and 
each employer. In the light of this advice 
to the Board an agreement is not being 
drafted which, under different circumstances, 
might be the responsibility of the Board. 

The differences which require a finding 
from the Board arise under the following 
headings :— 

1. Vancouver Hiring. 

2. Union Security. 

3. Union Welfare Plan. 

4. Wages. 


It is proposed to deal with each of these 
items separately. 

It must be kept in mind that these com- 
panies are operating on inland waterways 
in the extreme northerly part of Canada. 
Their operations are limited to periods of 
from 34 to 5} months during the summer 
season. Cold weather frequently sets in 
suddenly in this part of Canada and neces- 
sitates the sudden suspension of operations. 

It is necessary to hire a navigating per- 
sonnel who are familiar with these water- 
ways. A new pilot taken from Great Lakes 
or ocean operations would be useless to 
the employers concerned. 

The prospects are that the operations 
commencing in the Spring of 1958 will 
entail the services of approximately 85 
employees in the case of Northern Trans- 
portation Company Limited and 25 in the 
case of Yellowknife Company Limited and, 
as in the past, these are likely to be drawn 
from the North West Territories and the 
northerly portion of the Province of Alberta. 

It has been emphasized by the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources that these companies should 
provide local employment in the Territories. 
Many of the personnel are traders and 
trappers who, after the close of the Navi- 
gation Season, return to their normal work. 
A considerable number of Indians and half- 
breeds are employed and have come to 
depend on the wages received from these 
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companies to supplement their income. A 
considerable number of university students 
are also employed and it appears that the 
turnover in personnel is very large each 
year. 

The union received a certification towards 
the close of the 1957 season and enrolled 
as members of the union all those who 
were desirous of joining for a fee of $5.00. 
It is now proposed that there should be a 
“Closed Shop” and that all who seek em- 
ployment for the summer season must join 
the union, pay an initiation fee of $69.00 
and $4.00 a month for monthly dues. 

There was no indication at the hearings 
that the union intended to establish head- 
quarters in Alberta or the North West 
Territories. 

It is obvious that the initiation fee and 
the union dues on the scale proposed would 
constitute a deterrent to those who would 
want to secure summer employment or, if 
paid under compulsion, would mean a heavy 
toll out of their summer’s earnings. It 
was not indicated what these employees 
would:receive for their outgo to the union. 

We now proceed to deal with the four 
(4) points in issue: 


1. Vancouver Hiring:— 

The union proposes that hiring of em- 
ployees for the operations of the two 
companies shall be effected at Vancouver. 
This policy will not support the economy 
of that part of the country in which the 
operations are carried on. 

Northern Transportation has pointed out 
that at July 17, 1957 (the date of eligibility 
for voting on union certification), there 
were 75 men employed as deckhands, pilots, 
cooks and oilers, but only one man whose 
home was in Vancouver and who was hired 
in Edmonton; 89.4% were employed from 
Edmonton and points in the northern part 
of Alberta and the North West Territories. 

The proposal of the union, if acceded to, 
would entail the employers providing trans- 
portation to and from Vancouver for men’ 
who can be employed along the routes of 
the operations and who are available locally. 
The cost of transporting men by first class 
rail, to and from Vancouver-Edmonton 
would amount to approximately $100.00 per 
man, each spring and fall and for plane 
transportation to and from Edmonton- 
Waterways $38.00, Edmonton-Forth Smith 
$76.00 and Edmonton-Bear River $190.00. 

The proposal, if put in effect, would 
gradually if not immediately supplant per- 
sonnel available in Alberta and the North 
West Territories by members of the union 
residing at the coast. 

Therefore, the Board does not recommend 
Vancouver Hiring. 
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2. Union Security:— 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion does not recommend a “closed shop 
arrangement” and further that the proposed 
initiation fee of $69.00 be not enforceable 
against employees of this type. 

The Board does, however, recommend 
that the union be entitled to collect $4.00 
per month of thirty (30) days from each 
employee whether a member of the union 
or not and that deductions on this basis 
be made by the employers and paid quar- 
terly to the union. 

In the opinion of the members of the 
Board, an initiation fee of this amount, 
while it may represent a worthwhile invest- 
ment for seamen on the Great Lakes and 
on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, is out 
of proportion for those serving short 
periods of employment in summer opera- 
tions in Northern Canada. 

3. Union Welfare Plan:— 

Each of these employers maintains a 
welfare plan which is wide and of decided 
advantage to the employees. The members 
of the Board see no justification for impos- 
ing on the employer payment of a monthly 
fee to the union which would not necessarily 
be used by the union to supplement the 
welfare benefits already provided for by 
the employers. 

It does not seem reasonable that a good 
all-round welfare plan furnished by each 
of the employers should not suffice. 

Therefore, the Board does not recommend 
the Union Welfare Plan. 

4. Wages:— 

The wage proposals set out hereunder 
involve the Yellowknife Transportation 
Company Limited in very substantial outgo 
over and above what it has been faced with 
in previous years. This company is a com- 
paratively small operation, closely con- 
trolled. The members of the Board were 
informed that any earnings of the company 
were re-invested in improved equipment 
and that this policy had been followed for 
many years in enabling the Company to 
develop into its present size. Yellowknife 
Transportation Company Limited must 
compete with the other company, which 
is Crown-owned. 

It is hoped that the increase recommended 
in the wage scale will not have the effect 
of imperilling the financial position of 
Yellowknife Transportation, for it is too 
much to expect that authorization could be 
obtained for increases in transportation 
charges which would become effective dur- 
ing the coming season. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion recommends that senior pilots be given 
a guarantee of six months’ employment, 
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except in the case of those who operate 
on Great Bear River, who shall have four 
months’ guarantee. All other personnel 
other than senior pilots shall be on a 
monthly basis with an eight-hour day. 
Messboys shall be on a 12-hour day. 

The following wage scale is reeommended 
by the Board :— 


per month 
Seniors il ota as..deccrsanakae aninieote $525.00 
JUNIOR, Pil Obs yess an oirsel oa tele ata 450.00 
COOKS « ausun'esiaue si arenes ate ee ae 400.00 
QICTER ccesvets carer aextic ete oterebeiniots 285.00 
(DECEHANOSs cle pin ast antea-suetee ree 275.00 
WMGSEDOY os oe co ele asses eeeres 275.00 


The Board further recommends that all 
these employees shall be provided with 
free board and shall be allowed statutory 
holidays, annual leave and time off on the 
basis heretofore existing. 

It was explained that employees were 
paid additional for cargo work time and 
it is the Board’s recommendation that the 
hourly allowance for this work effective 
in the 1958 operations be at the rate of 
$1.25 per hour. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 14th 
day of March, A.D. 1958. 


(Sgd.) J. Harvin, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) S. H. McCuate, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


As Member of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation, I beg to advise that I 
do not concur with the recommendations as 
contained in the majority award of the 
said Board and hereby submit the following 
recommendations :— 


1. Vancouver Hiring: 

For the purpose of hiring personnel for 
the two companies concerned, namely, 
Northern Transportation Company Limited, 
Edmonton, and Yellowknife Transportation 
Company Limited, Edmonton, it is my 
understanding, from further information 
received, that the union would consider 
establishing an office in Edmonton for the 
summer months and under these circum- 
stances, I would recommend the following 
clause be included in the agreement :— 

(a) The Company recognizes the union 
as the duly certified sole collective bar- 
gaining agent for all unlicensed personnel 
specified herein employed in the Deck, 
Engineroom, Stewards Department and 
Pilots of all ships owned and/or operated 
by the Company, except that it is under- 
stood and agreed that this agreement does 
not affect nor cover licensed personnel. 


(b) The Company agrees that during the 
period this agreement is in effect all 
unlicensed personnel to be hired shall be 
requested through the office of the union 
in Edmonton, Alberta. 

(c) The actual selecting, hiring and dis- 
missal of seamen shall be in the discretion 
of the Master, and/or Chief Engineer of 
the vessel and rejections shall be for valid 
reasons. 

(d) If the union fails, or is unable, to 
fill a request for unlicensed personnel, the 
Company or its representatives shall be 
free to engage such unlicensed personnel. 

(e) The union agrees to co-operate fully 
with the Master and/or Chief Engineer in 
obtaining well-qualified, reliable seamen to 
fill vacancies as they occur. 


2. Union Security: 

I recommend the clause proposed and 
submitted by the union be included in 
the agreement, as follows: 

(a) The Company agrees to maintain in 
their employ only members of the union 
in good standing. “Good Standing” is here 
interpreted to mean that a member is not 
in arrears as to union dues, or has not been 
expelled by the union. The union agrees 
that this clause shall not be invoked in 
such manner as to penalize or cause incon- 
venience to the Company. 

(b) Check-off. The Company agrees to 
deduct monthly dues and assessments in 
the amount as established by the union 
and remit same to the union for all 
employees covered by this agreement. It is 
further agreed that initiation fees will be 
deducted and remitted to the union upon 
authorization to do so from the employee 
concerned. 


3. Union Welfare Plan: 

I recommend the clause proposed and 
submitted by the union be included in the 
agreement, as follows:— 

The Company agrees to contribute an 
amount equivalent to twenty cents (20c.) 
per man per payroll day to the Seafarers’ 
Welfare Plan. Such sums shall be remitted 
to the union monthly. 

4. Wages: 

I recommend the following wage scale 
be included in the agreement :— 


per month 
Senior PHuGw c< foe ease tele ees $525.00 
Punters Eildte Pe wk oo Ne ees 450.00 
Cooks: ey DvP Oe, PF. Bi 400.00 
Oilerserrss css. e888 Ts OTs 310.00 
DACERANAS AF h~ Abani eee oy ai 300.00 
IMEREDO UP NR oc cae ohlds a cae ee 300.00 


It is further recommended that all Senior 
Pilots, except those who operate on the 
Great Bear River, be given a guarantee of 
six months wages. 

The undersigned further recommends the 
following overtime rates apply :— 


per hour 
SeniOral MOtK oe suite cise a ash vias $3.68 
Unit EMOLS ao ba wale etreress's Gee 3.15 
Cooks ree ss cuss be ceeds ctetees 2.70 
QUIET AM Eira. ho acd blows. toralele aMeers 2.16 
VCMT INR eait se ai oral ei siv:a. a8 ane sae 2.10 
MCESDOVT ta oes cates oe oa tate ads 2.10 


The undersigned also recommends that 
personnel covered by the agreement receive 
an additional remuneration equivalent to 
40% of their total earnings at the con- 
clusion of the operating season in lieu of 
time off for Saturdays, Sundays and statu- 
tory holidays. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 19th 
day of March, 1958. 


(Sgd.) Frep PALMER, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver 


and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., and 
National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 


MV Britamerican 
I have the honour to submit the report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act 1948 and amendments thereto. 
The members of the Board are Mr. E. Hop- 
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kins, nominated by the unions, Mr. R. A. 
Mahoney, nominee of the company, and 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, Chairman. Sittings 
of the Board were held at Vancouver on 
December 19, 1957, January 29, March 13, 
18, 20, 21 and 24, 1958. 
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During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous reports of four 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had been appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. and Westward Shipping Limited 
(MV Standard Service, MV B.C. Standard 
and MV Britamerican), Vancouver. All 
four Boards were under the chairmanship 
of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of joint recommendations from the other 
two members R. A. Mahoney and E. Hop- 
kins, both of Vancouver, the nominees of 
the company and unions respectively to 
the four Boards. The texts of the unani- 
mous reports are reproduced here. 


The parties involved were represented as 
follows: 


Westward Shipping Limited: Mr. D. Mur- 
ray Williams, General Manager; Mr. Jack 
Lord, Secretary. 


National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada: Mr. Denis McKeown, Mr. F. 
McLeod, Mr. E. Bjarnason, Statistician, 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Incor- 
porated: Captain Ernest Meadows, Cap- 
tain Jack Leonard, Mr. G. Bullock, Secre- 
tary. 


The matters at issue affect licensed per- 
sonnel employed by Westward Shipping 
Limited on one ship engaged in the trans- 
portation of oil products on the Pacific 
Coast. 


The number of deck officers and marine 
engineers employed on the MV Britamerican 
is as follows: 


Number Deck Officers—5 and Master 


Number Marine Engineers—6 and Chief 
Engineer 

The Master and Chief Engineer are not 
involved in the dispute. 


The present agreement between the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada and Westward Shipping Limited 
is dated June Ist, 1956. It expires on the 
31st of May 1958 and contains the follow- 
ing provision :— 

Clause 16—Termination— 

This agreement covering rates of pay and 
working conditions shall be effective from the 
first day of June, 1956, and shall continue 
in force until the 3lst day of May, 1958, and 
-thereafter until revised, amended, or ter- 
minated subject to sixty (60) days’ notice in 
writing from either party thereto with how- 
ever the following proviso: 

That this agreement may be re-opened once 
only, subject to sixty (60) days’ notice in 
writing prior to the 3lst of May, 1957, for 
discussion and adjusting of wages only. 
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The present contract between Westward 
Shipping Limited and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Incorporated is dated June 1, 
1956 and contains the following provision :— 


Clause 17—Termination — 

This agreement shall be effective from the 
first day of June, 1956 and shall continue in 
force until the thirty-first day of May 1958, 
and thereafter shall automatically be renewed 
from year to year, provided however, that 
this agreement may be terminated at any 
time after the thirty-first day of May 1958 
on two months notice by either party hereof, 
provided that either party may on thirty 
days’ clear notice require the other party 
to enter into negotiations in good faith and 
make every reasonable effort to secure such 
renewal; provided also that this agreement 
may be re-opened once only, subject to 
sixty days’ notice in writing prior to the 
thirty-first day of May 1957 for the dis- 
cussion of wages only. 


The unions gave notice to the company, 
in accord with the provisions of the “Ter- 
mination” clauses mentioned, of their 
intention to seek a revision of the agree- 
ments regarding the following items:— 

1. An increase in the present wage struc- 
ture relating to licensed personnel as 
follows: 

Britamerican 


Present Pro- Per- 
ratesof posed centage 


Position Pay Demands Increase 
1. Mate/2 Engineer $430 $525 22% 
2. Mate/3 Engineer $384 $466 21% 
3. Mate/4 Engineer $350 $433 24% 


2. Classification of the vessel on a power- 
tonnage basis for the purpose of determin- 
ing a mutually acceptable foundation upon 
which to base an equitable wage structure 
affecting deck and engineer officers. 


Careful consideration has been given by 
the members of the Board to the submis- 
sions offered by the parties concerned. 
Every opportunity was afforded to present 
their arguments which were ably prepared 
and most informative. 


The Board commends both parties for 
the amicable relations which have existed 
between them over the years and is con- 
fident that they will continue in the 
future. 


The Board has carefully examined the 
submissions made on behalf of both parties 
and recommends as follows:— 


(1) That the present agreements between 
Westward Shipping Limited and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Incorporated be extended so as to expire 
on December 31, 1959. 


(2) That an increase of thirteen (13) 
percentum be granted by Westward Ship- 
ping Limited to all licensed personnel based 


upon the existing wage structure and to be 
effective from September 1, 1957. 


(3) That an additional advance of seven 
(7) percentum be awarded to all licensed 
personnel based upon the wage rates in 
iorce prior to September 1, 1957. This 
increase to be effective from September 1, 
1958 and is to continue until the expiry 
of the extended agreement. 


(4) The Board has given serious con- 
sideration to the requests of the representa- 
tives of the unions for the reclassification 
of this vessel on power-tonnage basis. This 
problem is one that is quite involved and 
will require the most careful investigation 
and consideration. It is, therefore, probable 
that such inquiry will need several months 
to determine a solution. In the circum- 
stances the Board, therefore, strongly recom- 
mends that a joint committee be estab- 
lished to make a thorough and comprehen- 
sive inquiry as to the most efficient method 
of reclassification of the vessel affected. 
It is further recommended that the com- 
mittee consist of four (4) members, two 
(2) to be chosen by the unions concerned 
and two (2) appointed by the company. 
The committee should be prepared to sub- 
mit. its report to both parties within a 
period of six months of its establishment. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) E. Horxrns, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 


MV Standard Service, MV B.C. Standard 


The Board of Conciliation established in 
this dispute, consisting of R. A. Mahoney, 
nominee of the employers, E. Hopkins, 
nominated by the unions, and F. E. Har- 
rison, Chairman, commenced hearings at 
Vancouver, B.C., on December 13, 1957. 
Subsequent meetings were held on Decem- 
ber 19, March 18, 18, 20, 21 and 24 and 
also January 29, 1958. 


At the meetings with the Board, the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Incor- 
porated was represented by Captain Ernest 
Meadows, Captain Jack Leonard and Mr. 
George Bullock, Secretary. The National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 
had as its representatives Mr. Denis 
McKeown, Mr. F. McLeod, member of 
the executive committee, and Mr. E. Bijar- 
nason, Statistician. Mr. D. Murray Wil- 
liams, General Manager, and Mr. Jack 
Lord appeared on behalf of Westward 
Shipping Limited. 


The matters under dispute relate to 
licensed personnel employed on _ vessels 
operated by Westward Shipping Limited, 
both of which are engaged in the transpor- 
tation of oil products on the Pacific Coast. 


The deck officers and marine engineers 
employed on these vessels are as follows:— 


Name of Vessel 
“Standard Service” 
“B.C. Standard” 


No. of Deck Officers 
5 and Master 
5 and Master 
Total 
12 Deck Officers 


No. of Marine Engineers 
6 and Chief Engineer 
4 and Chief Engineer 
12 Marine Engineers. 


The Masters and Chief Engineers are not 
involved in the dispute. 


The agreement between the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Incorporated and 
Westward Shipping Limited relating to deck 
officers employed on the MV Standard 
Service and MV B.C. Standard is dated 
June 1, 1956 and expires on the 31st day of 
May, 1958. 


That contract contains the following:— 
Clause 17—Termination— 

This agreement shall be effective from the 
first day of June 1956, except as noted in 
Clause No. 2(B) and 3(B) of this agree- 
ment, and shall continue in force until the 
3lst day of May, 1958, and thereafter shall 
automatically be renewed from year to year, 
provided however, that this agreement may 
be terminated at any time after the 3lst 
day of May, 1958 on two months’ notice by 
either party hereof, provided that either 
party may on thirty (30) days’ clear notice 
require the other party to enter into nego- 
tiations in good faith and make every 
reasonable effort to secure such renewal; 
provided also that this agreement may be 
re-opened once only, subject to sixty (60) 
days’ notice in writing prior to the 3lst of 
May 1957, for the discussion of the follow- 
ing points and none other:— 

1. Wage rates on the MV Standard Service 

and MV B.C. Standard 
2. Hours of labour and weekly leave on 
MV Standard Service only 

3. Meal hour relief and/or overtime for 
ae hour on MV Standard Service 
only. 


The agreement between the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 
and Westward Shipping Limited with regard 
to engineer officers employed on the MV 
Standard Service and MV B.C: Standard is 
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dated June 1, 1956. It expires on May 31, 
1958 and contains the following clause :— 


Clause 18—Termination— 

This agreement covering rates of pay and 
working conditions shall be effective from 
the first day of June, 1956, and shall con- 
tinue in force until the 3lst day of May 
1958, and thereafter until revised, amended 
or terminated, subject to sixty (60) days 
notice in writing from either party thereto 
with, however, the following proviso: 

That this agreement may be re-opened 
once only, subject to sixty (60) days notice 
prior to the 3lst day of May 1956, for the 
discussion of the following points and none 
other :— 

(1) Wage rates on the MV Standard Serv- 

ice and B.C. Standard 
(2) Hours of labour and weekly leave on 
MV Standard Service only 

(3) Meal hour relief and/or overtime for 
meal hour on MV Standard Service 
only. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
“Termination” clauses mentioned above, the 
unions involved gave notice to the com- 
pany of their intention to request a revision 
of the present contracts with respect to the 
following items:— 

1. An upward revision of the existing 
wage rates for all licensed personnel em- 
ployed on the vessels concerned as follows :— 


“Standard Service” 


Present Per- 
rates of Union’s centage 


Position Pay Demands Increase 
1 Mate/2 Engineer $430 $546 27% 

2 Mate/3 Engineer $384 $485 26% 

3 Mate/4 Engineer $350 $451 29% 
“B.C. Standard” 

1 Mate/2 Engineer $419 $503 20% 

2 Mate $370 $447 21% 


2. Classification of the vessels on a power- 
tonnage basis for the purpose of determining 
a mutually acceptable foundation upon 
which to base an equitable wage structure 
with regard to deck and engineer officers. 

2. Meal hour and/or overtime pay for 
the meal hour on the MV Standard Service 
only. 

The Board has carefully considered the 
evidence offered by the company and the 
unions. The submissions were oral and 
written. They were ably prepared and pre- 
sented and of valuable assistance to the 
members of the Board in reaching their 
decisions. Full opportunity was offered 
the interested parties to present their views 
and to answer the submissions made in 
opposition. 

The recommendation of the Board with 
reference to the matters referred to it are 
as follows :— 
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(1) That the present agreements be- 
tween the Westward Shipping Limited and 
the National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada and the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild be extended so as to expire 
on December 31, 1959. 


(2) That an increase of thirteen (13) 
percentum be granted by Westward Ship- 
ping Limited to all licensed personnel based 
upon the existing wage structure and to be 
effective from September 1, 1957. 


(3) That an additional advance of seven 
(7) pereentum be awarded to all licensed 
personnel based upon the wage rates in 
force prior to September 1, 1957. This 
increase to be effective from September 1, 
1958 and is to continue until the expiry of 
the extended agreement. 


(4) That the request for compensation 
for relief in the evening meal hour on the 
MV Standard Service be referred back to 
the parties to be resolved. That in resoly- 
ing this question, the parties use as a 
guide the prevailing practice on other west 
coast vessels. 


(5) The Board has given serious consider- 
ation to the requests of the representatives 
of the unions for the reclassification of these 
vessels on power-tonnage basis. This prob- 
lem is one that is quite involved and will 
require the most careful investigation and 
consideration. It is, therefore, probable 
that such inquiry will need several months 
to determine a solution. In the circum- 
stances the Board, therefore, strongly recom- 
mends that a joint committee be estab- 
lished to make a thorough and compre- 
hensive inquiry as to the most efficient 
method of reclassification of the vessels 
affected. It is further recommended that 
the committee consist of four (4) members, 
two (2) to be chosen by the unions con- 
cerned and two (2) appointed by the 
company. The committee should be pre- 
pared to submit its report to both parties 
within a period of six months of its 
establishment. 

The Board wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion to the representatives of the two 
unions and the company for their co-opera- 
tion during the hearings. 

It also records with pleasure the cordial 
relations which exist between the parties 
concerned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) E. Horxtns, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


National Harbours Board, Port of Montreal 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with matters in dispute between the 
National Harbours Board, Port of Mont- 
real, and the Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District. The 
dispute affects 51 employees. 

The report of the Board reads as follows: 

“The Members of the Board met and 
declared that their responsibility had been 
discharged in that through their good offices 
the Union and the Harbours Board had 
agreed to all matters in dispute, which is 
exemplified by a Collective Labour Agree- 


ment having been signed on the 21st day 
of March, 1958, copy of which is hereto 
attached.” 

The collective agreement, which is effec- 
tive March 21, 1958 to December 31, 1959, 
provides for a general 20-per-cent increase 
in wages to the employees of the floating 
equipment and in addition a further 5-per- 
cent increase for the employees on the tugs. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of Norman Genser, QC, Montreal, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, K. G. K. Baker and Bernard 
Boulanger, both of Montreal, nominees of 
the company and union respectively. 


Employee Can’t Return to Work before Leave Ends, Board Decides 


An employee who applied for, and was 
granted, a six-month leave of absence with- 
out pay in accordance with the terms of 
a collective agreement was not entitled 
to demand reinstatement before the end 
of his leave, the Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board decided in a recent case. 

The employee applied for leave of 
absence for six months to try another job, 
because, he said, the company was unable 
to give him steady work during the spring 
and summer. 

Under the agreement, the company had 
agreed to allow leave of absence without 
pay for a maximum period of one year, 
with maintenance of seniority rights during 
the period of absence, to an employee 
who could show good and sufficient reason. 


Negotiated Vacations in N.Y. State 


Three quarters of the employees in 
New York state whose vacation varied in 
length of service in 1956 were entitled to 
a maximum of at least three weeks a year, 
according to the findings of a study con- 
ducted by the state Department of Labour. 
Such graduated plans applied to 84 per 
cent of the 1,400,000 employees covered 
by the 913 agreements in force in 1956 
covered by the survey. 

While the qualifying periods of service 
varied widely, more than half of the 
agreements which provided a three-week 
vacation required a minimum of 15 years 
service to qualify. Four-week vacations 


After being absent for three months, the 
employee returned and asked to be put 
back on the payroll the next day. The 
company refused, contending that the em- 
ployee was not entitled to return to work 
until after the expiration of the full six 
months leave. The union contended that 
the company’s refusal to reinstate the 
employee on demand constituted a viola- 
tion of his seniority rights under the 
agreement. 

The parties agreed to submit the dispute 
to the Board. The majority of the Board 
decided that the employee’s seniority rights 
had been in no way interfered with, but 
were merely suspended for the duration of 
his leave of absence, at the end of which 
he would be entitled to return to his job. 


were granted to only 14 per cent of the 
workers under this type of plan, the most 
frequent length of service required to 
qualify for this length of vacation being 
25 years. 

Under the graduated arrangement prac- 
tically all the employees affected were 
eligible for a vacation of one week after 
six months or one year on the job. Two- 
week periods were provided in most of the 
agreements, and they required a qualifying 
period of service of from one to five years. 
Of the workers in establishments that pro- 
vided a two-week vacation, 25 per cent 
needed one year of service to qualify, 
while another 25 per cent required five or 
more years. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, orders in council during January, 
February and March made binding a num- 
ber of changes in wage rates, hours, over- 
time, vacations with pay and paid holidays. 

One significant change occurred in the 
agreement governing the garage industry at 
Montreal. It resulted in the elimination of 
Sunday work for service men employed in 
gasoline service stations. 

In the construction industry at Montreal, 
new special provisions dealing only with the 
electrical trade increased the minimum rates 
for journeymen electricians from $2 to $2.10 
an hour effective January 18. Another iden- 
tical increase, effective March 1, made the 
new rate $2.20 an hour. Weekly hours were 
unchanged at 40; the rate for vacations 
with pay was increased from 2 to 4 per 
cent of gross pay. 

In the construction industry at Sher- 
brooke, new special provisions increased the 
minimum wage rates for pipe mechanics and 
steamfitters, welders, oil burner mechanics, 
gasoline pump mechanics, stoker mechanics 
and tinsmiths from $1.70 to $1.80 an hour 


in Zone I; $1.60 to $1.70 in Zone II. Two 
deferred increases of 5 cents an hour will 
become effective October 1, 1958, and 
January 1, 1959, respectively. 

In the garage and service station industry 
at Montreal, minimum wage rates of jour- 
neymen were increased by 15 cents and now 
range from $1.20 an hour for third class 
mechanics to $1.55 an hour for first class 
mechanics; minimum rates for service men 
were increased from 70 to 80 cents an hour. 
Weekly hours during July and August only 
were reduced from 49 to 45 for journeymen, 
from 60 to 54 for day servicemen, and from 
72 to 60 for night servicemen. Paid holidays 
were increased from five to six by the 
addition of Thanksgiving Day. As indicated 
above, no work will be done by service men 
employed in gasoline stations between mid- 
night Saturday and midnight Sunday. 

Other industries and trades affected by 
changes in wage rates, hours, etc., included 
the hard furniture industry throughout the 
province, the barbering and _ hairdressing 
trades at various locations in the province, 
and the retail fur industry at Montreal. 


Industrial Standards Act, Ontario; Alberta Labour Act 


During January, February and March nine 
new schedules were made binding and one 
existing schedule was amended under the 
Industrial Standards Act in Ontario; one 
schedule was amended under the Alberta 
Labour Act. 

In Ontario, a new schedule for carpenters 
at Ottawa increased the 1953 rate of $1.75 
to the new rate of $2.05 an hour until 
April 30; $2.15 an hour from May 1. Weekly 
hours were unchanged at 40. Other pro- 
visions now include premium pay for night 
.work performed on a job completed in less 
than a three-day period. 

Also at Ottawa, a new schedule for 
plumbers replaces the 1955 rate of $2.15 with 
the new rate of $2.40 an hour until July 31; 
$2.55 an hour from August 1. Weekly hours 
were unchanged at 40. 
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At Hamilton, minimum rates for painters 
and decorators were increased over the 
1953 rates of $1.75 for spray-painting, $1.70 
for paperhanging and $1.65 an hour for 
brush painting and other work to the new 
rates of $2 an hour for spray-painting and 
$1.90 an hour for all other work, effective 
until June 15. Deferred increases, one of 
15 cents an hour and one of 10 cents an 
hour will become effective on June 16, 1958, 
and June 16, 1959, respectively. Weekly 
hours were unchanged at 40; double time 
for work in excess of regular working periods 
and during the first eight hours on a 
holiday, triple time for work in excess of 
eight hours on a holiday (previously time 
and one-half for work in excess of regular 
hours) and double time (for holiday work). 

(Continued on page 619) 


LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Alberta court quashes certification order. 


British Columbia court 


awards damages against a union for a breach of Labour Relations Act 


The Supreme Court of Alberta in cer- 
tiorart proceedings held invalid a certifica- 
tion order on the ground that the order 
was based on an error in law. 

Following an interlocutory ruling that a 
trade union can be sued in its own name 
for breach of the Labour Relations Act, 
Mr. Justice Clyne of the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia found the union liable in 
damages for wrongful acts of its officers 
under the Labour Relations Act and also 
granted an injunction restraining the 
union: from interfering with the plaintiff’s 
business. 


Supreme Court of Alberta ... 


. « « quashes certification order on the ground that 
the Board of Industrial Relations erred in law 


On October 23, 1957, the Supreme Court 
of Alberta in certiorari proceedings quashed 
a certification order issued by the Alberta 
Board of Industrial Relations. 

The Court held that the Board erred in 
law in refusing to consider as employees of 
the company men employed immediately 
before the application for certification was 
made, in not inquiring whether the union 
applying for certification had been selected 
by a majority of the employees to be their 
bargaining agent, and in denying itself a 
jurisdiction to inquire into all facts which 
in its opinion were material to the appli- 
cation. 

The circumstances of the case, as related 
by Mr. Justice Egbert in his reasons for 
judgment, were as follows: 

Gordon Riley Transport Ltd. is a truck- 
ing company operating in Edmonton. It 
normally employs between 35 and 50 
truckers and swampers, many of whom 
cannot be called permanent employees, and 
the personnel of the company constantly 
changes. 

On Saturday, March 23, 1957, the com- 
pany laid off approximately two thirds of 
its employees because of a road ban im- 
posed by the province. On the following 
Monday, March 25, Local 514 of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America applied to the Board for certifica- 
tion as the bargaining agent of a unit of 
employees consisting of all truckers and 
swampers. 

To determine the merits of the application 
the Board ordered an investigation to be 
made on April 10. This investigation was 
confined to an examination of the com- 
pany’s records as of March 26, the date of 
receipt of the application for certification, 
and the investigator reported that on that 
date the number of employees in the “unit” 
was 14. Of these 14, nine were members of 
the union. The investigator made no inves- 
tigation of the number of employees during 
the previous week, or of the number on 
April 10, the date of investigation. 

On April 24 the Board held a hearing 
at which the solicitor for the employer 
requested that a vote of the employees 
be taken in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act, but this request was not granted. 
As the result of this hearing the Board 
decided to certify Local 514 of the Teamsters 
Union as the bargaining agent of the unit. 

On April 25 the Board issued written 
reasons for its decision, in which it stated, 
inter alia, that the company, at the hearing 
on April 24, had objected to certification 
on the grounds that, due to the layoff of 
a large number. of employees on Saturday, 
March 23, the number of employees on the 
payroll as of the date of application, 
namely, March 26, was not indicative of 
the number of employees normally on the 
payroll, and that an application for certifi- 
cation should not be considered until such 
time as a normal peak complement of from 
40 to 50 employees were on the job. 

The Board, however, stated that it was 
of the opinion “that it cannot project 
itself into the future and must deal with 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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the application on the basis of the facts 
as they existed on the dates of the applica- 
tion and the board’s investigation”. Fur- 
ther, the Board added: 

The applicant, on those dates, had a 
majority of the employees in the unit as 
members in good standing and in accordance 
with its policy and pursuant to sec. 59f (e) 
of the Alberta Labour Act, the board shall 
certify the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 514, as bargaining 
agent for the unit of employees applied for 
and described herein employed by Gordon 
Riley Transport Limited, Edmonton, Alberta. 


The company applied by way of certiorari 
to quash: the certification order. 


In reviewing the position of the parties 
concerned, Mr. Justice Egbert stated that 
the questions to be settled by the Court 
were, first, whether or not the Board mis- 
construed its powers and functions, so that 
its decision was founded on an error in law, 
and, second, whether, if that were the case, 
the Board’s order should be quashed. 


Dealing with the first question, the Court 
noted that the Board took the position that 
it was bound to deal with the application 
on the basis of the number of employees 
employed on March 26, and rejected the 
request to consider the situation which 
existed in the immediate past, or the 
situation which would exist in the imme- 
diate future. The question arose as to 
whether the Board erred in law in taking 
this position. 

In answering this question, Mr. Justice 
Egbert noted that the Board entirely over- 
looked Sec. 55 (2) (a), which reads: 

s. 55 (2) A person shall be deemed to be 

an employee within the meaning 


of and for the purpose of this 
Part 

(a) during the period an application 
or the certification of a bar- 
gaining agent is being considered 
and until the application has been 
disposed of, where such 
person was an employee imme- 
diately before the application 
referred to in (a)...... 


This section provides that during the 
period when an application for certification 
is pending a person shall be deemed to be 
an “employee” when he was an employee 
immediately before the application. Appar- 
ently the Board took the position that 
“immediately before” meant within a period 
of two days before—in this case March 
24 and 25, as the application was received 
on March 26. If the Board made such a 
statement it was clearly wrong in law. 

It was quite clear that the Board did 
not regard as employees those men em- 
ployed prior to March 23 who were tem- 
porarily dismissed on March 23. The Court 
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noted that March 24 was a Sunday, and 
that the application was dated March 25, 
therefore the majority of the employees 
had been laid off on the last working day 
prior to the date of application. Mr. 
Justice Egbert had no doubt that the men 
so laid off were “employees immediately 
before the application” within the meaning 
of Sec. 55 (2) (a). He considered therefore 
that the Board had erred in not holding 
these men to be employees entitled to 
notice of and to vote at any meeting called 
for the purpose of electing a bargaining 
agent pursuant to Sec. 58. The Board should 
have acceded to the company’s request and 
included these employees in the unit as 
it is authorized to do by Sec. 62 (2) and 
required to do by Sec. 55. It should have 
directed the taking of a vote under its 
supervision as authorized by Sec. 63. 
Another point, in the opinion of the 
Court, entirely overlooked by the Board 
was the effect of Sec. 61 of the Act. This 
section outlines the matters into which the 
Board “shall” enquire on such an applica- 
tion. The Board apparently inquired into 
those matters outlined in clauses (a) and 
(b) and determined that the union was a 
proper bargaining agent, and that the unit 
of employees was a proper unit for collec- 
tive bargaining. But there remained clause 
(c) of Sec. 61, which reads: 
Chel a ey arenes The Board shall inquire...... 
(c) into whether the trade union has 


been selected by a majority of the 
employees in the unit...... 


As the persons employed on March 22 or 
March 23 were “employees” within the 
meaning of Sec. 55 (2), the Board in refus- 
ing to take these employees into account 
failed to inquire whether the union had 
been selected by a majority of the em- 
ployees in the unit as required by Sec. 
61 (c). This constituted another error in 
law. 

The Court found another error in law 
in the fact that the Board denied to itself 
a jurisdiction which is clearly conferred 
upon it by Sec. 61 (d) to enquire into all 
facts which in its opinion are material. 
Section 61(d) provides that the Board 
“shall” inquire into “any other question 
of fact that is in the opinion of the Board 
material in considering the application for 
certification of a bargaining agent”. The 
question of who were or were not employees 
immediately prior to the application was a 
fact material in considering the application. 
The same could be said regarding the ques- 
tion of who were in all probability likely to 
become employees a week later. The statute 
only requires the Board to inquire into 
facts which “in the opinion of the Board” 
are material to the consideration of the 


application. If the Board had said in 
respect to the future, “in our opinion these 
facts are not material” or, “we have con- 
sidered these facts and nevertheless grant 
the application” then the Court would be 
powerless as the Board would have exer- 
cised a discretion which could not be dis- 
turbed. However, instead of doing this, 
the Board said: “The Board is of the 
opinion that it cannot project itself into 
the future and must deal with the applica- 
tion on the basis of the facts as they exist 
on the date of the application and the 
Board’s enquiry”. By making this statement 
the Board denied itself a jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon it by Sec. 61 (d) and this was 
an error in law. 

The Board not only refused to consider 
the imminent future but also the immediate 
past and therefore was in error in view of 
the definition of employee contained in Sec. 
55 (2). In the opinion of the Court, the 
Board is not limited to a consideration of 
“the facts as they exist on the date of the 
application” but may, and in fact, must, 
consider the facts as they existed imme- 
diately prior to the date of application. 

Mr. Justice Egbert then dealt with the 
second question, namely, whether, the 
Board having erred in law, the Court had 
jpower to intervene and set aside its 
erroneous decision. 

Counsel for the Board and the union 
contended that the certification of the 
union was a matter for the Board’s dis- 
cretion and the Court should not interfere 
with the exercise of this discretion. 

Mr. Justice Egbert admitted that the 
Court cannot interfere with the mere exer- 
cise of a discretion by an administrative 
board, but stated that the Court may 
intervene if the discretion is exercised upon 
some wrong principle of law. He referred 
to Re Rex v. Northumberland Compensa- 
tion Appeal Tribunal (1952) where the 
English Court of Appeal held that certiorari 
to quash the decision of a statutory 
tribunal lies not only where the tribunal 
has exceeded its jurisdiction, but also 
where an error in law appeared on the 
face of the record. Denning L. J., answering 
the argument that a court should not assign 
to itself an appellate jurisdiction with which 
it has not been endowed, said: 


The answer to this argument, however, is 
that the Court of King’s Bench has an 
inherent jurisdiction to control all inferior 
tribunals, not in an appellate capacity, but 
in a supervising capacity. This control 
extends not only to seeing that the inferior 
tribunals keep within their jurisdiction, but 
also to seeing that they observe the law. 
The control is exercised by means of a power 
to quash any determination by the tribunal 
which on the face of it, offends against the 
Lawyer ees en the King’s Bench exercises 


its control over tribunals in this way, it is 
not usurping a jurisdiction which does not 
belong to it. It is only exercising a jurisdic- 
tion which it has always had. 

Later, referring to the scope and purpose 
of certiorari and the wide powers of the 
Court of King’s Bench in certiorari pro- 
ceedings, Lord Justice Denning said: 

Of recent years the scope of certiorari 
seems to be somewhat forgotten. It has been 
supposed to be confined to the correction of 
the excess of jurisdiction, and not to extend 
to the correction of error of law, and several 
learned judges have said as much. But the 
Lord Chief Justice has in the present case 
restored certiorari to its rightful position 
and shown that it can be used to correct 
errors of law which appear on the face of 
the record even though they do not go to 
jurisdiction ...... Until about one hundred 
years ago certiorari was regularly used to 
correct errors of law on the face of the 
record. It is only within the last century 
that it has fallen into disuse, and that is 
only because there has, until recently, been 
little occasion for its exercise. Now with 
the advent of new tribunals and the plain 
need for supervision over them, recourse must 
once again be had to this well-tried means 
of control. 

In the opinion of the Court in the case 
at bar, the purpose of the Alberta Labour 
Act is to ensure fair dealing between em- 
ployer and employee. It would not be 
fair if either the employer or employee 
were permitted to take advantage of an 
abnormal temporary situation and to gain a 
right, privilege or advantage which he would 
not otherwise have had. In this case the 
union, having a minority of members among 
the employees in this unit, was quick to 
seize unfair advantage of a temporary 
situation in order to become the bargaining 
agent of a group of employees, the majority 
of whom were non-union men. 

In the opinion of the Court it was the 
plain duty of the Board (unless it was 
prevented from doing so by some provision 
of the statute, which was not the case) 
to ensure that no such unfair advantage was 
obtained, particularly when the power to 
take such step is plainly contained in the 
statute. 

In conclusion the Court held that the 
record in the case disclosed an error in 
law on the part of the Board, an error 
on which the Board’s decision was based, 
and the Court ordered the certification 
order to be quashed. 

Gordon Riley Transport Limited and Board 
of Industrial Relations (Alberta), (1958) 
24 W W R, Part 6, p. 273. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia . . . 


... awards damages against a union for a breach 
of the British Columbia Labour Relations Act 


On November 29, 1957, the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, in an action 
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against a trade union as a legal entity 
under the British Columbia Labour Rela- 
tions Act, awarded damages against the 
union and granted an injunction restraining 
the union from further interfering with the 
plaintiff’s business. 


This decision followed a previous one in 
the same dispute when Mr. Justice Wilson 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
ruled on December 5, 1956 that Local 
213 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters might be sued in its own name 
if the cause of action was a breach of 
the Labour Relations Act, and be subject 
to the court ruling in connection with a 
motion for an injunction against unlawful 
interference with business activities of an 
operator of a trucking business, Therien, 
the plaintiff in the case at bar (L.G.,, 
June 1957, p. 718). 


Mr. Justice Clyne recalled the facts of 
the case: the plaintiff’s allegations that the 
defendant union unlawfully interfered with 
his occupation and livelihood and with 
the conduct of his business, and his claims 
for damages. On the other hand, according 
to the evidence of the secretary-treasurer 
of the union, it was the policy of the union 
that every truck must be driven by a 
union driver, even if it was being operated 
by an owner-driver under contract. Con- 
sequently, in spite of the fact that Therien 
was himself an employer, the union would 
accept him into its membership. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Clyne, the 
actions of the union were illegal as con- 
trary to sections 4 and 6 of the Labour 
Relations Act. Furthermore, in seeking 
to deprive Therien of the right to drive 
his own truck, and since he being an 
employer was by law prevented from join- 
ing the union, the union was endeavouring 
to prevent him from earning his own living 
and was contravening Section 5 (2) of the 
Act, which reads: 

No trade union and no person acting on 
behalf of a trade union and no employee shall 
support, encourage, condone, or engage in any 


activity that is intended to or does restrict 
or limit production or services. 


The union sought to justify its action 
by reference to the collective agreement 
between the City Construction Company 
Limited and itself, which contained the 
following clauses: 

Clause 3—Ectent 

This Agreement shall cover all construction 
work undertaken in the province of British 
Columbia. The terms of this Agreement shall 
apply to all contractors or sub-contracts let 
by the contractor. It shall be the duty of 
the contractor to inform all sub-contractors 
of the conditions nod wages of the Labour 
Agreement, mete. 6 
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Clause 10—Union Shop 

When truck drivers are required, com- 
petent union men, members of Local No. 213, 
shall be hired. When competent Local No. 
213 union men are not available, then the 
employer may obtain truck drivers elsewhere, 
it being understood that they shall join the 
union within thirty (30) days or be replaced 
by competent union tradesmen when avail- 
able. It is the prerogative of the employer 
to hire and discharge employees. It shall 
not be the duty of the employer to induce 
non-members to join the union. 


In the opinion of the Court, these clauses 
have reference to the employees of the 
City Construction Company Limited and 
to employees of any sub-contractor but not 
to a sub-contractor who himself is an em- 
ployer of labour and who himself engages 
in the work of construction, as was the 
case of the plaintiff Therien. If the clauses 
of the agreement were intended to mean 
that a sub-contractor who is an employer 
of labour must join the union or desist from 
taking part in the work of construction, 
then they are illegal as being contrary to 
the provisions of the Labour Relations Act. 
The defendant union had no right under its 
contract with the company to require the 
company to cease dealing with the plaintiff. 


Counsel for the defendant union, relying 
on Allen v. Flood (1898) A.C. 1, submitted 
that, notwithstanding any contravention of 
the provisions of the Labour Relations Act, 
the plaintiff's action must fail because the 
defendant was not guilty of any actionable 
wrongdoing in threatening to picket the 
works of the City Construction Company 
Limited if it continued to contract with 
Therien for the use of trucks driven by him. 
The Court, relying on Quinn v. Leathem, 
1901, A.C. 495, was of the opinion that, 
if a man’s right to earn his living is inter- 
fered with by a wrongful act, he has an 
action against the wrongdoer at common 
law. 


Counsel for the defendant union argued 
that in order to create the action at common 
law the wrongdoer’s act must be malicious; 
the union, in the case at bar, acted without 
malice and for the sole purpose of forward- 
ing the interests of its members. 


The Court disagreed with this contention. 
First, the word “malice” does not neces- 
sarily mean an act committed out of 
personal enmity or spite or some other evil 
motive. It means that the act is wilful, 
that is to say, intentionally and knowingly 
done. 

However, in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Clyne, the existence or non-existence of 
malice was immaterial in the circumstances 
of this case. In an action against an 
individual for injury, the whole question is 


whether the act complained of was legal 
while motive or intent is immaterial 
(Sorrell v. Smith, (1925) A.C. 700). 

The union was entitled to take such 
steps as it deemed proper to promote the 
interests of its members provided that the 
means which it adopted were not in them- 
selves unlawful, and the point to be decided 
was whether there was just cause or excuse 
for the action taken. The union, in relying 
on the terms of its agreement with the 
City Construction Company Limited and 
in its desire to protect its own members, 
maintained it had just cause for requiring 
the plaintiff to become a member. How- 
ever, neither the agreement or the fur- 
therance of the interest of the union con- 
stituted just cause or excuse when, in 
endeavouring to coerce the plaintiff into 
joining the union, it was acting in con- 
travention of the provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act. 

The primary object of the union repre- 
sentatives was to force the plaintiff to join 
the union even though he was prevented 
by law from doing so, and by coercing him 
into joining by threatening to “have his 
truck put off the job” the union was 
contravening Section 6 of the Act. In 
pursuing its course of coercion against the 
plaintiff, the union threatened the City 
Construction Company Limited with picket 
lines if it continued to do business with the 
plaintiff. In this way the union was inter- 
fering with the plaintiff’s method of gaining 
his living and adopted illegal means to do 
so, means which were made illegal under the 
provisions of the Act. 

It would appear that mere interference 
by one person with another’s right to seek 
employment is not in itself a tortious act. 
In order for it to be so there must be some 
other element, such as existed in the case 
at bar, of illegal means to accomplish such 
purpose. A distinction should be made 
between a harmful act done by lawful means 
and a harmful act done by unlawful means. 
If A uses unlawful means to obstruct or 
interfere with B in the exercise of his trade, 
or by unlawful means prevents others from 
entering into or continuing contracts with 
B, then A has violated a legal right belong- 
ing to B and B has a cause of action against 
him. This rule cannot be restricted to 
existing contracts, but it supports the right 
of a man to earn his own living from day 
to day and to deal with those persons 
who are willing to deal with him. 

Another argument raised by counsel for 
the union was that a breach of the statute 
by the defendant did not give the plaintiff 
a cause of action for damages and that the 
plaintiff's remedy, if any, lay in a criminal 
prosecution under the sections of the Act 


dealing with offences. Apparently, in coun- 
sel’s opinion, a breach of Section 6 of the 
Labour Relations Act creates a public and 
not a private wrong and a civil action does 
not lie against the defendant on the ground 
of such breach. 

In Mr. Justice Clyne’s opinion, the plain- 
tiff had at common law a cause of action 
against the defendant because his right to 
trade freely, which the law recognizes, had 
been infringed by illegal means by a method 
forbidden by statute. The violation, he 
added, of section 6 of the statute itself 
creates a civil liability on the part of the 
defendant. 

In this connection Mr. Justice Duff in 
Orpen v. Roberts (1925) I DLR 1101 quoted 
from Comyns’ Digest, Vol. 1, p. 442: 


So, in every case, where a statute enacts, 
or prohibits a thing for the benefit of a 
person, he shall have a remedy upon the 
same statute for the thing enacted for his 
advantage, or for the recompense of a wrong 
done to him contrary to the said law. 


Commenting on this passage, Mr. Justice 
Duff added that in each case it is to be 
determined whether the enactment relied 
upon was passed for the benefit of the 
person asserting the right to reparation or 
other relief. However, “the object and 
provisions of the statute as a whole must 
be examined with a view to determining 
whether it is a part of the scheme of the 
legislation to create, for the benefit of 
individuals, rights enforceable by action; or 
whether the remedies provided by the 
statute are intended to be the sole remedies 
available by way of guarantees to the public 
for the observance of the statutory duty, or 
by way of compensation to individuals who 
have suffered by reason of the non-per- 
formance of that duty”. 

In the case of Cutler v. Wandsworth 
Stadium Ltd., (1949) 1 ALL E.R. 544, in 
which the House of Lords was called upon 
to decide whether or not the breach of a 
statute created a public or private wrong, 
Lord Simonds quoted the following passage 
from the judgment of Lord Kinnear, (1912) 
A.C. 165 in Black v. Fife Coal Co. Ltd.: 


If the duty be established, I do not think 
there is any serious question as to the civil 
liability. There is no reasonable ground for 
maintaining that a proceeding by way of 
penalty is the only remedy allowed by_ the 
statute. The principle explained by Lord 
Cairns in Atkinson v. Newcastle Waterworks 
Oo. and by Lord Herschell in Cowley v. New- 
market Local Board solves the question. We 
are to consider the scope and purpose of 
the statute and in particular for whose 
benefit it is intended. Now the object of the 
present statute is plain. It was intended 
to compel mine owners to make due provision 
for the safety of the men working in their 
mines, and the persons for whose benefit 
all these rules are to be enforced are the 
persons exposed to danger. ‘But when a duty 
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of this kind is imposed for the benefit of 
particular persons, there arises at common 
law a correlative right in those persons who 
may be injured by its contravention. 

Returning to the case at bar and the 
Labour Relations Act of British Columbia, 
Mr. Justice Clyne said: 

While it may be said that the object of 
the Act was the preservation of industrial 
peace for the public benefit, the reading of 
the Act as a whole indicates an intention of 
the Legislature to create rights for the 
benefit of individuals. It deals with rights 
as between the individual employer and 
employee, the right of the individual trade 
union to claim certification, the rights of 
trade unions as between employers and as 
between themselves. Under sec. 3 every 
employee has the right to be a member of 
a trade union and under sec. 6 the right of 
the individual to join or refrain from joining 
a union is preserved and any coercion or 
intimidation which could reasonably have the 
effect of compelling him to become a member 
or to continue or to cease to be a member, is 
forbidden. I have no doubt that under the 
act an employee would have a right of action 
against an employer if he were dismissed 
because he was a member of a trade union. 
By the same token, I think that a person 
whose right of refraining from joining a 
union is infringed by coercion and who suffers 
damages thereby, has a cause of action 
against the person who exercises such coer- 
cion especially when he is prohibited by law 
from becoming a member of the union. In 
my view the plaintiff has a cause of action 
against the defendant both under the statute 
and at common law. 


The final contention submitted on behalf 
of the defendant union was that the union 
was not a legal entity and might not be 
sued as such, and that the plaintiff might 
not rely upon the Labour Relations Act 
because it had not been pleaded. In Mr. 
Justice Clyne’s opinion, these defences were 
no longer available to the union. In inter- 
locutory proceedings Mr. Justice Wilson 
rendered a written judgment from which 
no appeal was taken, in which he held that 
the Labour Relations Act is a public general 
Act and therefore it was not necessary to 
plead it. He also held, in the words of 
Sloan, CJ.B.C. in Vancouver Machinery 
Depot v. United Steelworkers (No. 2), 
(1948) 2 WWR 480 at 482, that as the union 
was sued for what may be breaches of 
Labour Relations Act the union was and is 
a persona juridica for the purpose of this 
action. As no appeal was taken from Mr. 
Justice Wilson’s judgment, it was no longer 
open to the defendant to question his 
decision and the points he had decided are 
res judicata between the parties. Con- 
sequently, the defendant union was pre- 
cluded from arguing that it is not a suable 
entity. 

Mr. Justice Wilson left open to decide 
at trial the question as to whether the 
defendant was a trade union as defined 
under the Act and the question as to 
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whether the facts of the case established 
breaches of the Labour Relations Act on 
the part of the union giving the plaintiff a 
cause of action. Mr. Justice Clyne decided 
both these points in the plaintiff’s favour 
as matters of fact, Mr. Justice Wilson had 
ruled as a matter of law in interlocutory 
proceedings that if these facts were proved 
the union would be a suable entity. 

Mr. Justice Clyne agreed with Mr. Justice 
Wilson that a union is a suable entity 
when it is sued in respect of breaches of 
the Labour Relations Act. Further, Mr. 
Justice Clyne was of the opinion that it is 
immaterial whether the cause of action 
arises directly from the breach of the 
statute or arises at common law where, as 
in this case, the violation of the Act is 
an essential ingredient in the common law 
action. In his opinion the cause of action 
in the case at bar might be regarded as 
arising either at common law or directly by 
breach of the statute. Reference was also 
made to Walker v. Billingsley (1952) 5 
WWR (NS), where Mr. Justice Wilson 
held, following the remarks made by 
O’Halloran J.A. in Hollywood Theatres Ltd. 
v. Tenney (1940), that a trade union might 
be sued for torts covered by the Trade 
Unions Act. 

In the case of Orchard v. Tunney the 
plaintiff brought a representative action 
against a union for wrongful expulsion from 
membership. Mr. Justice Rand of the 
Supreme Court in his reasons for judgment 
said: “Not having a contractual capacity, 
it follows, a fortiori, that a union as such 
cannot incur liability in tort”. In the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Clyne, this statement 
must be read in the light of what Mr. 
Justice Rand had previously said and must 
be considered in regard to the nature of 
the dispute between the parties. According 
to Mr. Justice Rand, there was no con- 
tractual relationship between the plaintiff 
and the union itself, such relationship being 
between the members of the union as a 
group of individuals. It would appear to 
follow that a member of a union cannot 
sue the union as an entity in contract or 
in tort but that the responsibility for anv 
wrongful act in relation to the internal 
management of the union lies upon the 
shoulders of the individual members who 
committed it. 

However, in the case at bar, Mr. Justice 
Clyne continued, the dispute was between 
the union and a person outside the union, 
The capacity of the union to contract with 
third parties is created by the Labour 
Relations Act and the union is recognized 
as an entity by the statute, which gives to 
it certain rights, and imposes on it certain 
obligations. It is the recognition of the 


union by statute which creates legal capacity 
and which distinguishes it from voluntary 
associations. This distinction was recog- 
nized by Mr. Justice Rand in Orchard v. 
Tunney where he said: 

In the absence of incorporation or other 
form of legal recognition of a_ group of 
persons as having legal capacity in varying 
degrees to act as a separate entity and in 
the corporate or other name to acquire 
rights, incur liabilities, to sue and be sued, 


the group is classified as a voluntary asso- 
ciation. 


In Mr. Justice Clyne’s opinion, when 
Mr. Justice Rand said that a union as such 
cannot incur liability in tort he was referring 
to a tort committed against a member. 


In his conclusion Mr. Justice Clyne said 
that in the case at bar a trade union was 
fully recognized as an entity for the pur- 
poses of the statute and the union officials 
were guilty of improper acts in the carrying 
out of the lawful purposes of the union. 
They thought that they were entitled under 
the agreement with the City Construction 


Company Limited to demand that the plain- 
tiff join the union or cease work and the 
policy of the union (enunciated by its 
secretary-treasurer) was that all truck 
drivers operating under contract and em- 
ploying labour themselves must join the 
union, irrespective of the provisions of the 
statute. The acts of the union officials were 
the acts of the union, and as they were 
wrongful the union was responsible to the 
plaintiff in damages. 

The Court ruled that the plaintiff lost 
a valuable business connection, at least in 
part, and assessed his damages in this con- 
nection at $2,500. Other damages were 
referred to the registrar for assessment. The 
plaintiff was also granted an injunction 
restraining the defendant union from fur- 
ther interfering with his business. 


Henry Therien v. International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Building Material, Construc- 
tion and Fuel Truck Drivers, Local No. 218, 
unreported. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia raises minimum wages of truck-drivers, and Alberta 
issues first hours of work and minimum wage order for taxicab drivers 


A revised trucking order in British 
Columbia increased the minimum wages 
of truck-drivers from 80 cents to $1 an 
hour and of motorcycle operators from 55 
to 70 cents an hour. 

Among the two general and eight special 
orders issued recently by the Alberta Board 
of Industrial Relations were an _ order 
setting a minimum wage of 75 cents an 
hour for taxicab drivers, two orders raising 
the minimum rates of certain female tele- 
phone operators and of cooks in lumber 
camps, and a revision of the general vaca- 
tion order. 

Under its general power to make pro- 
vision for days of rest in employment 
the operations of which are ordinarily 
continuous, the Board has laid down require- 
ments for days of rest in relation to a 
work period of 24 days in highway con- 
struction, geophysical exploration, oil-well 
drilling and the oil-well service industry, 
and has ruled that cooks and certain other 
employees in lumber and other work 
camps may be allowed days of rest on 
an accumulated basis in respect of a period 
not longer than three months. 

Regulations of the Ontario Hospital 
Commission make participation in the 
hospital care insurance plan mandatory for 
employees in a group of 15 or more em- 
ployed by one employer. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Ten new orders of the Alberta Board of 
Industrial Relations dealing with minimum 
wages, hours, vacations and weekly rest, 
approved by O.C. 188/58, were gazetted on 
February 28 as Regulations 39 to 48/58. 


Three orders apply to employees not 
previously covered by special orders, one 
setting a minimum wage of 75 cents an 
hour for taxicab drivers, another permitting 
longer hours in the oil-well service industry 
and a third laying down days of rest 
requirements for employees engaged in 
oil-well drilling. 

The remaining seven orders are revisions, 
two of which set minimum wages of $20 
a week for female telephone operators in 
the smaller exchanges and of 65 cents an 
hour for cooks in lumber camps. The 
revised general vacation order provides for 
a week’s vacation with pay after a year’s 
employment comprising 225 days. 

All the orders went into force on April 1, 
except the order for the oil-well drilling 
industry (No. 28) and the order governing 
hours of work of female employees in the 
larger centres (No. 9), which took effect 
from date of publication (February 28). 
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Another order under the Alberta Labour 
Act dealing with after-school employment 
of children over 12 years was gazetted on 
March 15 as Alta. Reg. 70/58. 


Hours, Minimum Wages 
Taxicab Industry 


Order No. 30 (1958), the first hours of 
work and minimum wage order issued 
specially for the taxicab industry, sets a 
minimum wage of 75 cents an hour for 
drivers, including employees who are paid 
in whole or in part on a commission basis. 
Taxicab drivers who are employed for less 
than four consecutive hours in a day are 
to be paid at least $3. 

The order also exempts taxicab drivers 
from the hours provisions of the Act to the 
extent of permitting them to work up to 
10 hours in a day and 60 hours in a week 
on a straight-time basis. This means that 
the minimum for a 60-hour week is $45. 
For hours worked in excess of the 10- and 
60-hour limits the rate is one and one-half 
times the regular wage. 

Order 30 also exempts taxicab drivers 
from Hours of Work Order No. 21 (1952), 
which provides that hours of employees 
in centres with a population of 5,000 or 
more must be confined within a 10-hour 
period immediately following commence- 
ment of work; of employees in smaller 
centres, within a 12-hour period. Working 
hours of taxicab drivers must, however, be 
confined within the 12-hour period after 
beginning work. 

(Three other provinces, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia, have 
special provisions for taxicab drivers. In 
Manitoba, the Taxicab Board recently set 
& minimum wage of $38 a week plus 65 
cents an hour or 388 per cent of gross 
receipts, whichever is greater, for drivers 
in Greater Winnipeg hired by the week who 
work nine hours a day for six days a week. 
In Saskatchewan, the minimum is $33 a 
week in the cities and larger towns and $32 
in the smaller centres, with time and one- 
half for overtime. In British Columbia, the 
minimum rate is 55 cents an hour. The 
overtime rate is the regular rate plus an 
additional 30 cents an hour for all hours 
worked in excess of nine in the day or 
48 in: the week.) 


Female Telephone Operators 


_ Order No. 4 (1958), the new minimum 
wage order governing female telephone 
operators in the smaller exchanges, replaces 
a wartime order (L.G. 1942, p. 1489) 
which set a minimum of $14 a week for 
experienced operators. 

The revised order applies only to public 
commercial telephone exchanges serving 
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fewer than 100 lines. The earlier order 
was a general order covering telephone 
exchanges in cities, towns and villages; rural 
exchanges and those serving fewer than 
100 lines were exempted. 

The status of an exchange will continue 
to be established semi-annually, but the 
provision providing for changes on the 
basis of a 10-per-cent differential above or 
below the 100-line exemption has been 
dropped. 

Unlike the previous order, which set 
lower rates for learners, the new order does 
not distinguish between experienced and 
inexperienced employees. It provides for 
a weekly minimum of $20 for operators 
working 40 or more hours a week and a 
hourly minimum of 50 cents for persons 
working fewer than 40 hours a week. Part- 
time employees working less than two 
hours a day are now guaranteed a minimum 
of two hours’ pay. 

The overtime rate is the same as before, 
one and one-half times the ordinary rate. 
In places where operators are customarily 
on duty between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m., ten 
hours on duty will again be considered 
the equivalent of eight hours’ work except 
that sleeping accommodation must now be 
provided. 

A new provision states that an employer 
may not reduce the wages of an operator 
who normally works 40 or more hours a 
week below the $20 minimum by making a 
deduction for time not worked on a statu- 
tory holiday if the exchange is not open 
for business or if hours are curtailed on 
that day. 

The provision which permitted the em- 
ployer to make local arrangements for 
emergency night calls where telephone 
service is normally given only during the 
day has been dropped. 


Cooks in Lumbering Industry 


As well as raising the minimum wage 
from 55 to 65 cents an hour, Order No. 13 
(1958) sets out several other new provisions 
for cooks, cookees, bull cooks, flunkies, barn 
bosses and night watchmen in the lumber- 
ing industry, logging and tie camps, highway 
construction camps and day labourers’ 
camps, operating in rural districts more 
than 10 miles from a city or in towns or 
villages with fewer than 1,000 inhabitants. 

One such provision provides for a mini- 
mum overtime rate of one and one-half 
times the ordinary wage. This is the first 
time a premium rate has been set for these 
employees. 

This premium rate is now payable for 
Sunday work if the employee has not 
received 24 consecutive hours of rest during 
the preceding six days. 


Another new provision with respect to 
days of rest permits an employee to accu- 
mulate his days of rest over a three-month 
period, provided the accumulated days are 
allowed as consecutive days in the period 
immediately following. 


As before, cooks, night watchmen, etc., 
in work camps are exempted from the hours 
limits of the Act. 


While the maximum deduction permitted 
from wages for single meals or a day’s 
lodging remains 25 cents, as before, the 
maximum weekly charges for board and 
lodging have been reduced by 50 cents to 
$4.50 and $1.50, respectively. A deduction 
of $4 is now allowed for 18 meals in a 
week of six days. As previously, an em- 
ployer is prohibited from making deductions 
for meals not consumed by the employee. 


Geophysical Exploration Industry 


The order for the geophysical exploration 
industry (Order No. 10 [1958]) differs in 
a number of respects from the order for the 
geophysical and seismographic survey indus- 
try which it replaces (L.G. 1949, p. 1439). 

One difference is that the coverage is 
more precisely set out than formerly, the 
order applying to field employees in the 
geophysical exploration industry, by which 
is meant “any method whereby the art 
. of applying a physical science is employed 
in the determination of geologic or other 
conditions which may be favourable for 
the accumulation or location of oil or 
natural gas, including the seismic, gravi- 
metric, magnetic, electrical, geochemical, 
shallow structure test drilling or any other 
method used for the purpose of geophysical 
exploration”. Office employees are speci- 
fically excluded. 

As under the former order, employees are 
permitted to work up to 208 hours in a 
month on a straight-time basis but must 
be paid time and one-half their regular 
wages for all hours worked in excess of 
208. Now, however, in the first month of 
his employment, as well as in the last 
working month, an employee who has not 
worked 208 hours must be paid the over- 
time rate for all hours worked in excess 
of nine in a day or 48 in the week, 
whichever is the greater amount. 

Another departure is the days of rest 
provision, which requires every employee 
to be given one day of rest for each period 
of six consecutive days of work with a 
maximum of four days of rest in every 
24-day period. Any accumulated days are 
to be consecutive days and must be given 
immediately following the period of work 
for which they are allowed and at a time 
agreed upon by the employer and employee. 


As before, an exception is made for 
certain supervisory employees, the following 
classifications being exempted from the 
above provisions: party chief, party mana- 
ger, first computer, second computer and 
persons continuously supervising surveying, 
drilling, recording, or shooting operations. 
These employees are also exempted from 
Part I of the Act (the entire hours of work 
section of the Act) and from the overtime 
requirements of the general male minimum 
wage orders. 


Highway Construction Industry 


The new hours of work and minimum 
wage order for the highway construction 
industry, Order No. 7 (1958), has the same 
coverage as the order it replaces (L.G. 1949, 
p. 1439) except that it applies to work on 
a section of a highway passing through a 
city, town or village as well as work outside 
the corporate boundaries of such places, 
provided it is carried on by the same 
employer. 

Another change is that employees in this 
industry are now permitted to work up to 
10 hours in a day and 208 in a month on 
a straight-time basis throughout the year, 
whereas formerly this exemption applied 
only during the period from April 1 to 
November 30. 

The revised order also has a days of rest 
provision similar to that set out in the 
geophysical exploration order described 
above. 


Oil-Well Service Industry 


Order No. 29 (1958), the hours of work 
and minimum wage order which permits 
employees in the oil-well service industry 
to work up to 208 hours in a month at 
regular rates and lays down overtime and 
weekly rest requirements similar to those 
set out in the geophysical exploration 
industry order, is the first special order to 
be issued for this industry. 

In the order, the oil-well service industry 
is defined as “all supplementary operations 
performed or services provided, necessary 
to the drilling, completion, recompletion or 
remedial treatment of an oil or gas well, 
including such incidental operations as: 
acidizing, cementing, fracturing, logging, 
perforating, wire line specialty services, 
directional drilling, diamond coring, direc- 
tional surveys, drill stem testing, fishing, 
mud sales and engineering”. 

Like the order for the geophysical explor- 
ation industry, Order No. 29 applies only 
to field employees, office workers being 
expressly exempted. Also exempted from 
the hours of work and overtime provisions 
are employees supervising the following 
operations: directional drilling, diamond 
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coring, directional surveys, drill stem test- 
ing, fishing and mud sales and engineering, 
provided that not more than one employee 
is engaged in each such operation. These 
supervisory employees are also exempted 
from the hours limits of the Act and from 
the overtime requirements of the two 
general male minimum wage orders. They 
must, however, be allowed the days of rest 
provided for other employees in the 
industry. 

Oil-Well Drilling 

Order No. 28 (1958), an order governing 
days of rest in the oil drilling industry, is 
the first such order to be issued. 

For the purpose of the order the “oil- 
well drilling industry” means the actual 
drilling of an oil or natural gas well, a salt 
water disposal well, or an injection well 
and all supplementary operations con- 
nected thereto. 

The days of rest provision is the same 
as that in the order for the geophysical 
exploration industry previously referred to, 
that is, one day of rest for every six 
consecutive days of work up to a maximum 
of four in every 24-hour period. The 
conditions laid down are also the same 
as in the other order. 


Night Work of Women 


Order No. 9 (1958), the revised general 
hours of work order governing female 
employees in the larger centres, provides 
that no woman employed in a city, town 
or village with a population of 2,000 or 
more or within a five-mile radius of such 
a place may begin or end work between 
12 midnight and 6 a.m. unless the employer 
provides her with free transportation to 
and from work. This order does not apply, 
however, to female employees in hospitals 
and nursing homes other than office em- 
ployees or to persons exempted from time 
to time by order of the Board. Female 
telephone operators are no longer excluded. 

The previous order, Order No. 9 (1948), 
had a similar restriction on night work 
except that if free transportation were pro- 
vided the working period could begin or 
end between the hours of 12 midnight and 
1:30 a.m. 


Vacations with Pay 


Among other changes, Order No. 5 (1958), 
the new general vacation with pay order, 
-redefined a year’s employment and revised 
the method of computing the duration of 
the annual vacation given. 

Under the revised order, a “year’s em- 
ployment” means “continuous employment 
for a period of one year from the employee’s 
date of employment comprising not less 
than 225 days of actual work, and each 
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subsequent year thereafter”. It was pre- 
viously defined as 12 consecutive months 
from the date the employee actually com- 
menced work and, subsequently, from each 
anniversary of that date. (Under British 
Columbia and New Brunswick legislation, 
a year’s employment for vacation purposes 
is also defined as at least 225 days of work.) 

Instead of a vacation of one-half day 
with regular pay for every 23 days of 
actual work in the year, with a maximum 
of one week, an employee with one year’s 
employment, whether before or after the 
coming into force of this order (April 1), 
must now be given one week’s vacation with 
pay. After two or more year’s employ- 
ment, an employee is entitled to two weeks 
with pay, whereas previously he was guaran- 
teed one day with regular pay for every 
23 days of actual work, with a maximum 
of two weeks. If a statutory holiday on 
which the employer’s place of business is 
closed occurs during the vacation period, 
the employee must now be allowed an 
extra day with pay immediately following 
his vacation. The former order merely 
stipulated that the annual vacation was 
to be exclusive of statutory holidays. 

As formerly, the vacation must be given 
in an unbroken period but may now be 
taken within 12 months after the worker 
becomes entitled to it. Formerly, the 
annual vacation had to be taken within 
a 10-month period. 

Another new provision states that an 
employee who does not work 225 days in 
his first year of employment or in any 
subsequent year must be given, in addition 
to other amounts due him, an amount equal 
to 2 per cent of his regular pay for the 
period worked, in lieu of a vacation with 
pay. This sum is payable within 30 days 
after his anniversary date. 

The order again provides that an em- 
ployee who terminates his employment 
must have worked at least 30 days in order 
to be entitled to vacation pay. If he has 
worked less than a year, he must, as before, 
be given an amount equal to 2 per cent of 
his earnings during the period employed. 
On termination of service after one year 
of employment a worker must receive vaca- 
tion pay for the annual vacation to which 
he is entitled and, in addition, an amount 
equal to 4 per cent of his regular pay 
for the period worked between his anni- 
versary date and the date of termination 
of employment. 

Vacation pay is now to be computed 
on a weekly rather than on a daily basis. 
Instead of 1/26 of his regular wage for 
each day of his annual vacation, a monthly- 
rated employee’s weekly vacation pay is 
to be determined by dividing his monthly 


wage by 44. Where wages are paid by the 
hour, day or week, the pay, as before, is 
to be based on the actual rate of wages 
for the period immediately preceding the 
vacation. If wages are paid on a piece 
work or commission basis, however, vaca- 
tion pay is now to be calculated on the 
basis of the average for the term of 
employment or for the last 12 months 
preceding the vacation, whichever is the 
shorter period. Previously, the regular pay 
for such employees was computed on the 
basis of the average of the last six months 
preceding the vacation. 

Except for exempting insurance agents, 
there was no change in coverage, the order 
again applying to all workers in the 
province except: coal-miners, construction 
workers, farm labourers, domestic servants, 
persons employed temporarily for eight 
hours or less in a week, real estate agents, 
commercial travellers working exclusively 
on a commission basis, and bond and stock 
salesmen. 


Construction Workers 


Except for minor changes, Order No. 6 
(1958), the order providing for a stamp 
system of vacation pay for construction 
workers, is the same as the order it replaces 
(L.G. 1949, p. 1439), construction workers 
again being entitled to vacation credits 
of 4 per cent of their regular earnings. 

In the new order, however, the definition 
of “construction industry” is more expressly 
set out than formerly. It now means “all 
work in connection with the construction, 
erection, repair, remodelling, alteration, 
painting and interior decorating of all 
buildings, structures and engineering works 
except work in a plant or shop in manu- 
facturing or fabricating of any part or the 
whole of any building, structure, or engineer- 
ing work”. It also includes all work in 
connection with the demolition of a build- 
ing, structure or engineering works. In 
the previous order there was no reference 
to engineering works nor was demolition 
work specifically mentioned. 

Another change is that the definition of 
“working year”, which formerly meant the 
period from June 1 to May 31, has been 
dropped. 

A worker is prohibited from cashing his 
stamps before January 15, but now has 
12 months instead of 10 months in which 
to redeem them. 


Employment of Children 


Regulations issued last September per- 
mitting employment of children aged 12 to 
15 years in certain occupations for a limited 
number of hours (L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1359) 
have been replaced by new regulations 


(70/58) reducing from three to two the 
hours of work permitted on a school day. 
The other conditions are the same as before. 
Children in this age group are allowed to 
work up to eight hours on any day on 
which they are not required to attend 
school, and employment may not extend 
beyond 8 p.m. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Regulations under the British Columbia 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act prescribing the rates of wages 
for apprentices were gazetted on Feb- 
ruary 20. 

As in other provinces, the rates set are 
percentages of a journeyman’s wage. In 
all cases the beginning rate is now 35 per 
cent and the final rate is as before, 85 
per cent. Increases, however, vary accord- 
ing to the term of apprenticeship. 

In trades where the period of apprentice- 
ship is two years, the rate increases by 5 
per cent every three months until it 
reaches 55 per cent, after which it increases 
by 10 per cent. Apprentices serving a three- 
year apprenticeship must now receive a 
10-per-cent increase every six months. 
Where a four-year apprenticeship is the 
practice, the percentage increases by 5 per 
cent every six months until it reaches 55 
per cent during the fifth six-month period, 
after which the rate of increase is 10 per 
cent. In trades where the term of appren- 
ticeship is five years, the rates increase by 
5 per cent every six months until the ninth 
six-month period, after which the final 
rate of 85 per cent must be paid. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


A new order, Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Order No. 26 (1958), went into force 
in British Columbia on April 14, raising 
the minimum wage of truck-drivers, their 
swampers or helpers and warehousemen from 
80 cents to $1 an hour and increasing the 
rate of motor cycle operators from 55 to 
70 cents an hour. 

The new order has the same coverage 
as the order it replaces (L.G. 1953, p. 589), 
applying to all employees in these occupa- 
tions except persons transporting logs in 
the logging industry, drivers of passenger 
vehicles, and warehousemen covered by 
another order of the Board of Industrial 
Relations. 

Truck-drivers, their swampers or helpers, 
warehousemen and motor cycle operators 
having been exempted from the 8- and 
44-hour limits of the Hours of Work Act 
since 1953, the overtime provisions set 
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out in this order continue to be different 
from the overtime requirements laid down 
for the majority of other employees. 

As formerly, overtime rates for employees 
covered by the order, except drivers en- 
gaged in the retail delivery of bread or 
milk, are one and one-half times the 
regular rate for the first two and one-half 
hours or less worked in excess of eight and 
one-half hours in a day; double time for 
all hours worked after 11 in a day and, 
in the case of overtime not covered by 
another provision of this order, one and 
one-half times the regular rate for all hours 
worked in excess of 47 in a week. 

Overtime is now payable also after a 
certain number of hours “on duty’, which is 
defined to mean the time during which a 
truck-driver is in charge of or driving a 
truck. If a truck-driver is on duty for 
a period of more than 8% consecutive 
hours, part of which extends beyond mid- 
night, he must now be paid time and one- 
half for the first 2} hours or less and 
double time for all hours on duty in excess 
or iy. 

As before, the overtime rates may be 
varied by permit from the Board to meet 
the conditions of the “long distance haul” 
or for other reasons (e.g., to provide pay- 
ment on a mileage, tonnage or trip basis). 

The Board is no longer authorized to vary 
the daily guarantee provision. This pro- 
vision, contained in most B.C. minimum 
wage orders, requires an employee to be 
paid a minimum of two hours’ pay at his 
regular rate if he reports for work in 
response to a call and four hours’ pay if he 
commences work. School students reporting 
for work on a school day must be paid 
at their regular rate for the entire period 
spent at the place of work with a minimum 
of two hours’ pay in a day. 

The provision respecting breakdown time 
is unchanged. If because of a mechanical 
breakdown or road blockade a truck is 
immobilized at a distance greater than 
100 miles from the driver’s home terminal, 
employees operating the truck must be 

paid at straight time unless they are 
oeeely engaged in making repairs. Straight 
time will continue to the end of the shift 
on which they are working, While the delay 
continues, employees will be paid for one 
regular shift each day. 

As previously, an employee who provides 
his own vehicle must be paid, in addition 
to the minimum wage, all reasonable costs 
in connection with the vehicle while it is 
actually being used on the employer’s 
behalf. 

As previously indicated, the overtime 
provisions do not apply to drivers engaged 
in the retail delivery of bread or milk, their 
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hours having been restricted by regulation. 
Persons employed in the delivery of bread 
are by Regulation 17C of 1948 permitted to 
work up to 48 hours in a week. Milk 
delivery men under Regulation 23 B of 1953 
are allowed to work 15 hours in excess of 44 
in a week provided that not more than 10 
hours are worked in a day nor more than 
350 hours in a period of seven weeks. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


By Regulation No. 42 (1958) the British 
Columbia Board of Industrial Relations has 
exempted the pipeline construction industry 
from the operation of the Hours of Work 
Act for the period March 20 to December 
31, 1958. 

Similar exemptions were granted in 1956 
and 1957. 


British Columbia Workmen's 
Compensation Act 


By a regulation gazetted on March 27, 
the British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board rescinded the $300 penalty 
previously fixed for a contravention of any 
rule or regulation under Part I of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, providing 
instead for a fine ranging from $25 to $300. 


Ontario Hospital Services Commission Act 

Regulations made by the Ontario Hos- 
pital Services Commission laying down 
requirements for participation in the new 
hospital care insurance plan which goes 
into effect next January 1 were gazetted on 
March 8 as O. Reg. 45/58. 

To come under the plan a person must 
reside in the province and, in addition, 
must be an employee of a mandatory group 
or a voluntary group, a member of a 
collector’s group, a pay-direct participant 
or a dependent of an insured person. 

For purposes of the regulations a man- 
datory group means a group of 15 or more 
employees employed by a single employer. 

On or before August 31, 1958, the em- 
ployer of a mandatory group must submit 
without charge a group application on the 
prescribed form giving the required par- 
ticulars. In December he must report any 
changes on the forms specified, at the 
same time remitting a sum equal to the 
total of the premiums for all persons in the 
group for a benefit period of one month. 

An employer of a mandatory group who 
fails to submit the required forms or to 
remit the premiums will be guilty of an 
offence and, on summary conviction, may 
be liable to a fine of not less than $200 
and not more than $10,000. He may also 
be required to pay all unpaid premiums, 
togecher with interest. 

(Continued on page 624) — 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in February declined 
34 per cent from January’s, statistics* show, but claimants on “live” 
file up 4 per cent in month, more than 50 per cent over year earlier 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
February was 243,907, being a decline of 34 
per cent from the 367,382 registered in 
January, and about 26 per cent higher than 
the February 1957 total of 192,665. 


The above figures represent new claims 
filed in the month. Another measure of 
the level of claims is obtained from a count 
of the number of persons having a claim 
in the “live” file on a particular day. On 
February 28 there were 869,349 persons who 
had a claim in the live file, an increase of 
about 4 per cent over the 834,544 on 
January 31 and of slightly more than 50 
per cent over the 572,387 in the live file on 
February 28 last year. These totals include 
seasonal benefit claimants numbering 209,- 
384, 167,786 and 103,741, respectively, being 
24 per cent, 20 per cent and 18 per cent of 
the total claimants on the dates specified. 
Thus, claimants for regular benefit only, 
having a claim in the live file, were down 
slightly on February 28 as compared with 
January 31. Seasonal benefit is now pay- 
able for the period December 1 to May 15 
and, in addition, this is the first winter in 
which benefit has been payable to fishermen. 

The duration of time on claim has also 
changed significantly at February 28 as 
compared with January 31 and with Feb- 
ruary 28 last year. The following table gives 
the percentage of all claims in the live 
file at each date according to the number 
of weeks continuously in the live file: 


Percentage distribution of claimants by 
duration on the register (weeks) 
2 or 9 and 
less 3-4 5-8 over 
February 1957..... 22 11 25 42 
January 1958 .... 24 14 33 29 
February 1958 .... 17 9 21 53 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


This marked lengthening in duration of 
claims on the register indicated for February 
is the result of the very large number of 
initial and renewal claims filed in December 
and the conditions that have retained these 
individuals in claimant status. At the same 
time, the lower levels of claims received in 
January and February have not added new 
claimants in sufficient numbers to replace 
those that have moved through the 3-4 and 
5-8 week groups. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during February totalled 260,495, of which 
229,474 or about 90 per cent were considered 
entitled to benefit. In all, 192,256 initial 
claims were adjudicated, about 10 per cent 
of which were found to be unable to fulfil 
the minimum contribution requirements for 
either regular or seasonal benefit. 


The amount of benefit paid during Feb- 
ruary reached an all-time high of $63.3 
million, somewhat above the $60.8 million 
paid out in January but about 64 per cent 
higher than the amount paid out last 
February. The average weekly payment 
was $21.51 in February, $21.58 in January 
and $21.08 in February 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
February show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
5,006,769 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1957. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
and closing of seasonal indus- 


openin { 1 I 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 
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At February 28 employers registered 
numbered 302,139, an increase of 1,218 since 
January 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February 1958 4,718 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 3,883 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
97 pere miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,238 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 93 
cases, 11 against employers and 82 against 


claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result. of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 774.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in February totalled 
$18,913,645.02 compared with $22,181,390.69 
in January and $20,099,433.52 in Feb- 
ruary 1957. Benefit payments in February 
amounted to $63,283,994.04 compared with 
$60,734,094.31 in January and $38,586,547.49 
in February 1957. The balance in the fund 
on February 28 was $794,547,091.77; on 
January 31 it was $838,917,440.79 and on 
February 28, 1957, $897,942,373.80. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1483, March 12, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
married, 30 years of age, registered for 
employment as a packer and filed a renewal 
claim for benefit on August 9, 1957, stating 
that she had worked intermittently as an 
assembler from June 26, 1954 to August 8, 
1957, when she was laid off due to a shortage 
of work. She stated also that she was 
pregnant and expected to be confined on 
November 1, 1957. She added that she 
was still available for work. 

On August 23, 1957, a placement officer 
of the local office commented that, because 
of pregnancy, the claimant was not con- 
sidered as being generally acceptable to 
employers for employment in any occupa- 
tion for which she was qualified. 

On the evidence before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from receipt 
of benefit as from August 23, 1957, because, 
in his opinion, she was not available for 
work (section 54(2)(a) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, which, after having heard a repre- 
sentative of her union on October 3, 1957, 
by a unanimous decision, dismissed the 
appeal. 

The interested union appealed to the 
Umpire on the grounds that she had been 
unjustly denied benefit inasmuch as at no 
time had evidence been submitted by the 
insurance officer or by the board of referees 
that the claimant was unacceptable to em- 
ployers because of her pregnant condition. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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On the contrary, evidence was produced 
that the claimant had made application 
for employment in other industries and 
that she was refused work solely on the 
grounds that there was no employment 
available. 


The union requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire, which was held on 
January 28, 1958. Both the claimant and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
were represented. 


Conclusions: The insurance officer, in 
disqualifying the claimant from August 23, 
1957 on the ground that she was not 
available for work, seems to have relied 
entirely on the placement officer’s comment 
that because of pregnancy, the claimant was 
not considered as being generally acceptable 
to employers for work in any occupation 
for which she was qualified. 

In my opinion, this statement should 
not have been interpreted to mean that 
the claimant was definitely not acceptable 
to any employer. It is true that she had 
made application for employment in several 
industries and had been unsuccessful in 
securing work; but the evidence does not 
support the conclusion that this lack of 
success was due to any reason other than 
because no employment was available. 

On the evidence before me, I find that 
the claimant has satisfactorily proven that 
she was available for work within the 
meaning of section 54 (2) (a) of the Act as 
of August 23, 1957. 

The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CUB-1484, March 12, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
married, 28 years of age, was registered at 
the local office for employment as an assem- 
bler and filed a renewal application for 
benefit on August 19, 1957, stating that she 
had worked as such from February 11, 1957 
to February 22, 1957, when she was laid off 
because of a shortage of work. She stated 
also that she expected to be confined on 
December 27, 1957. She had previously 
worked intermittently for the same com- 
pany from February 6, 1956 to February 
1311957: 

On August 29, 1957, the claimant was 
interviewed by a placement officer at the 
local office and stated that she was pregnant 
and expected to be confined on December 
27, 1957. She stated also that she was still 
available for work. 

The local office commented that because 
of pregnancy, the claimant was not con- 
sidered as being generally acceptable to 
employers for work in any occupation for 
which she was qualified. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receiving benefit as from 
August 29, 1957, because she had failed to 
prove that she was available for work 
(section 54 (2) (a) of the Act). 

On September 17, 1957, the claimant 
wrote to the local office that she became 
re-employed by the company on September 
16, and thought that she was entitled to 
the two weeks’ benefit which she had been 
denied because of the disqualification. 

The local office informed her on Sep- 
tember 25, 1957, that the disqualification 
already imposed would have to remain in 
effect. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees. The board heard the case on 
October 23, 1957 and, by a unanimous deci- 
sion, dismissed the appeal. The claimant 
was represented at the hearing by the 
business agent of her union. 

The interested union appealed to the 
Umpire on the ground that the claimant 
was acceptable to employers in that she 
was re-hired by her former employer and 
continued to pay unemployment insurance 
contributions. 

The union requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire, which was held on 
January 28, 1958. Both the claimant and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
were represented. 

Conclusions: The insurance officer in 
disqualifying the claimant from August 29, 
1957, on the ground that she was not 
available for work, seems to have relied 
entirely on the placement officer’s comment 
that, because of pregnancy, the claimant 
was not considered as being generally accept- 
able to employers for work in any occupa- 
tion for which she was qualified. 

In my opinion, this statement should not 
have been interpreted to mean that the 
claimant was definitely not acceptable to 
any employer, particularly as the evidence 
shows that she obtained employment on 
September 16, 1957. 

On the evidence before me, I find that 
the claimant has satisfactorily proven that 
she was available for work within the 
meaning of section 54 (2) (a) of the Act 
as of August 29, 1957. 


The appeal is allowed. 


Industrial Standards Act (Continued from page 504) 


At Windsor, minimum rates for carpen- 
ters were increased from the 1955 rates of 
$2.22 to the new rates of $2.45 an hour until 
March 31; from April 1 the new rate will 
be $2.50 an hour. Weekly hours were 
unchanged at 40. 

Also at Windsor, minimum rates for 
bricklayers and stonemasons were increased 
by 20 cents an hour over the 1956 rates to 
the new rate of $2.65 an hour until March 
31; $2.674 an hour from April 1. Weekly 
hours remained at 40. 

At Port Arthur-Fort William, a first 
schedule for bricklayers and stonemasons 
established a minimum rate of $2.50 an 
hour for a 40-hour work-week; double time 
for work exceeding regular work periods, 
and on Saturdays, Sundays, or any of five 
specified holidays. Employees working on 
night shifts are entitled to eight hours pay 
for seven hours work. 


In the province of Ontario, a first schedule 
governing the ladies’ dress and sports-wear 
industry established minimum wage rates 
ranging from 60 cents an hour for Class 
“G” employees (general hands) to $1.35 an 
hour for Class “A” employees (skilled 
cutters). Weekly hours were established at 
40; overtime at time and one-half for work 
other than during regular work periods; 
five paid holidays to employees who have 
served their employer longer than two 
months. An assessment of one half of 1 
per cent will be levied against each em- 
ployer’s payroll and against each employee’s 
wages to provide revenue for the enforce- 
ment of this schedule. 

In all of the above schedules the advisory 
committee is authorized to fix a lower 
minimum rate of wages for handicapped 
individuals. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 276 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 183 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 

provide that: 
. (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shail be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Post Office ...... wie ate BH ole SWEEP dcas «5s 11 $259,885.69 
RCMP Marcadores cverevewers at eee 5 16,564.25 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour.conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and.. 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. | 


(b) the spies Yee shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $8,591.68 was collected from eight contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 242 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Shearwater N S: Rose Construction Co, site improvement & planting for stage IV 
school extension, DND 5/55. Tufts Cove N S: J Ll. Nichols Contracting, site improvement 
& planting, etc, DND 4/55. Gagetown NB: Montclair Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of housing units, DND 47/54. Montreal Que: St Lawrence Steeplejacks Co Ltd, *painting 
& redecoration of apartments, Benny Farm; Montor Construction Co, *replacement of 
stair treads, Benny Farm; St Lawrence Steeplejacks Co Ltd, *interior redecoration, 
Villeray Terrace. Valcartier Que: Tellier & Groleau, construction of housing units & 
ground services, DND 8/56. Niagara-on-the-Lake Ont: Wm Lachanse, *construction of 
porches. Toronto Ont: Dell Construction Co Ltd, construction of housing units, phase 4, 
Regent Park South, FP 1/53. Vancouver B C: Pyke & White Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of housing units, FP 2/57. Whitehorse Y T: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, site 
improvement & planting, DPW 1/56. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Eskasoni Indian Agency N S: M R Chappell, construction of two classroom addition 
to Indian day school & extension to teachers’ residence. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Camp Gagetown N B: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, construction of garage & outside services. 
Chatham N B: Modern Construction Ltd, supply & erection of steelox type bldg & outside 
services, RCAF Station. Three Rivers Que: Rapid Construction Ltee, extension & altera- 
tions to armouries. Barriefield Ont: Foster Wheeler Ltd, supply & installation of two steam 
generating units. Hamilton Ont: W C Brennan Contracting Co, construction of combined 
boathouse, workshop & storage bldg, HMCS Star. Kingston Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, 
construction of extension to Yeo Hall. London Ont: Con-Eng Constractors Ltd, construc- 
tion of warehouse, No. 5, 27 COD; York Steel Construction Ltd, supply & erection of 
structural steel for warehouse No 5, 27 COD. North Bay Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of four armament bldgs & outside services, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: 
Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction of laboratory wing to high speed 
laboratory, Defence Research Board; North Shore Construction Co Ltd, completion of 
aprons for hangars 13 & 14, RCAF Station. Churchill Man: Canadian National Railways, 
*construction of siding for POL bulk storage marine terminal. Gimli Man: Brothan 
Painting Co Ltd, fire retardant painting of hangars Nos 4 & 5, RCAF Station. Winnipeg 
Man: Warneke Decorating Co, fire retardant painting of hangars & leantos, RCAF Station. 
Esquimalt B C: Terminal Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, 
construction of sports field, HMCS Naden; W R Menzies & Co Ltd, mechanical & 
electrical modifications, etc, HMC Dockyard. Kamloops B C: Gilmour Construction & 
Engineering Co Ltd, construction of extension to aerial tramway, RCNAD. 
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Building and Maintenance 


St Malo Que: Tri-Bec Inc, rewiring «& relighting of workshop area. Ste Therese Que: 
Canadian Vickers Ltd, overhauling of boilers. Camp Borden Ont: Cardinal Painting & 
Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs. Centralia Ont: C A McDowell & Co, painting 
of PMQs. Trenton Ont: McNeilly-Bavington Ltd, interior painting of officers’ mess & 
quarters, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Norlen Painting & Decorating, interior painting of 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs to terrazzo floors, etc, Bldg B-7, Currie Barracks. Masset B C: The Electrician, 
replacement of communication cable, Naval Radio Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: Annie Manderson, catering, Buckmaster’s Field. Halifax N S: Northern 
Roofing & Metal Workers Ltd, renewal of tar & gravel roof, Bldg No 105, HMC Dock- 
yard; Peerless Contracting Co Ltd, *repairs to roads, ete, DND (Army), Shearwater N S: 
Trynor Construction Co Ltd, *patching of runways, etc, RCN Air Station. St Margarets 
N B: Alfred Laviolette, interior painting in main tower, RCAF Station. Bagotville Que: 
Ateliers de Peinture Inc, interior painting of barrack block No 75, RCAF Station. Seven 
Islands Que: Quebec Decorators Reg’d, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station, Moisie. 
Barriefield Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of Bldg 16, 
Vimy Barracks, RCSS. Clinton Ont: Weatherproofing Ltd, repairs to underground steam 
wall entrance, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Irving-Harding Ltd, installation of air condi- 
tioning system in “D” block, CASC; Will-Mac Construction Ltd, exterior waterproofing of 
stone frigate, Bldg No 23, RMC. Trenton Ont: Stephens-Adamson Mfg Co of Canada Ltd, 
alterations to coal elevator, Central Heating Plant, RCAF Station; Willard & Bluj, interior 
painting of bldgs Nos 37 & 38, No 6 Repair Depot, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: McAuliffe- 
Grimes Ltd, installation of floor tile, RCAF Station. Windsor Ont: L Fitch & Son, altera- 
tions & repairs to HMCS Hunter. Fort Churchill Man: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering 
at Fort Churchill. Dundurn Sask: T Eaton Co (Canada) Ltd, laying of linoleum in bldgs, 
Miltary Camp. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to 
central heating plant, Bldg No 67, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: J Mason & Sons Ltd, 
interior painting of barrack block No 45, RCAF Station; J Mason & Sons Ltd, interior 
painting of barrack block No 438, RCAF Station. Patricia Bay B C: Old Country 
Decorators Ltd, waterproofing & painting of Bldg No 11. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, rip-rap protection around outer end of Pier 
A-1. Montreal Que: Mechanical Contractors Ltd, installation of sharp-freezing unit in 
cold storage warehouse. Prescott Ont: Industrial Electrical Contractors Ltd, installation of 
conduits for signal system in grain elevator. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N 8: M R Chappell, *plastering & tile work 
for laundry & comfort station, Cheticamp; J W Rudderham Lid, installation of plumbing 
system for laundry & comfort station, Cheticamp; Wm Matheson, *installation of 
electrical services for laundry & comfort station, Cheticamp. Grand Pre N S: Mark A 
Leonard Ltd, *installation of heating system in Evangeline’s Churchill. Amherstburg Ont: 
Leonard Wride, *renovations & repairs to custodian’s residence, Fort Malden. Prescott Ont: 
Kerr’s Electric, *installation of electrical services, etc, Fort Wellington. Banff Alta: 
Western Metal Fabricators Ltd, *installation of steel & bar joists, cave & basin bathhouse. 


Department of Public Works 


Burin Nfld: Wm A Trask Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Grand Bank Nfld: Mark 
Gosse & Sons Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Bedford N S: Swinamer’s 
Bldg Services, construction of post office bldg. Hull Que: Quebec Window Cleaning Co Ltd, 
cleaning windows of federal bldgs & bldgs under lease. Montreal Que: Lemieux Construc- 
tion Ltd, alterations to Postal Station “N”; J E Hall Ltd, alterations & repairs to pas- 
senger elevator, No 4 Bldg, 1643 Delorimier St; Planned Renovators Co, repairs & painting 
to Postal Station “B”; McGill Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs & 
bldgs under lease. Quebec Que: Sanitation & Industrial Maintenance Co, cleaning interior 
of Pollack Bldg. Nanticoke Creek Ont: Bermingham Construction Ltd, extension to 
rubble shore protection. Nipigon Ont: Hacquoil Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Ottawa 
Ont: MeNeilly-Bavington Ltd, interior painting of Seminary Bldg, RCMP headquarters; 
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Hurdman Bros Ltd, moving furniture, equipment, etc, from various bldgs to Forest 
Products Laboratory, Montreal Road; Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, installation of 
drains & replacing of hot water mains, etc; NRC Bldg; Rene Cleroux, renewing of piping, 
plumbing fixtures, ete, Dominion Archives Bldg; Safety Vermin Control, rodent & insect 
control in various federal bldgs; Quebec Window Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning of windows in 
federal bldgs for 1958-59; McNeilly-Bavington Ltd, redecoration of halls, etc, East Block, 
Parliament Bldgs. Pelee Island Ont: McMillan’s Marine Service, harbour improvements 
(timber jetty). Toronto Ont: Empire Maintenance Ltd, cleaning windows of federal 
bldgs & bldgs under lease. Walpole Island Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
No 8 Indian day school & teachers’ residence, Walpole Island Indian Agency. Regina Sask: 
N B Roantree Co Ltd, installation of water softening equipment, RCMP barracks. 
Calgary Alta: Adby Construction Demolition Co Ltd, demolition of various bldgs, Federal 
Bldgs site. Manyberries Alta: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of office bldg, Range Experi- 
ment Station; C J Oliver Ltd, construction of two-unit dwelling, Range Experiment 
Station. Okotoks Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, installation of screenline & counter & 
alteration to Post Office. Wood Buffalo Park Alta: Hillas Electric Co, electrical repairs at 
abattoir, Lake Claire. North Vancouver B C: Grandview Painters, repairs to & painting 
of federal bldg. Vancouver B C: Allan & Viner Construction Co, repairs to & painting of 
Dept of Veterans Affairs Bldg; Mathews Conveyer Co Ltd, installation of mailhandling 
equipment in Post Office tunnel; Berge & Kavanagh Painters Ltd, repairs to & painting of 
Immigration Bldg. Fort Providence to Rae N W T: Mannix Co Ltd, clearing of right-of- 
way; B G Linton Construction Ltd & T J Rimmer, grading & culverts, Mile 0 to 60. 
Kakisa River N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of bridge. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


St. John’s Nfld: E F Barnes Machine & Fabricating Shop, repairs to Dredge PWD No 
20. Charlottetown P E I: Chandler Bros, installation of equipment, Public Bldg. Halifax 
N 8S: -W C Mackay & Sons, repairs to Dredge No 16. Windsor N S: G A Spencer, interior 
painting of public bldg. Liverpool N S: Steel & Engine Products, repairs to Dredge PWD 
No 21. Milltown N B: Albert Peters, painting of federal bldg. Cowansville Que: Longpre 
& Fils, painting of & plaster repairs to federal bldg. Hull Que: Roland St Cyr, heating 
repairs to New Printing Bureau. Montreal Que: Pater Painting Co Ltd, painting & 
plaster repairs at 470 Lagauchetire; Pater Painting Co Ltd, painting & plaster repairs at 
10 Notre Dame St; Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, installation of suspended ceilings, National 
Film Board; Pelletier Handling Equipment Ltd, installation of dumbwaiter, Dorval 
Airport; Cadorette Canoes, construction of survey launch; Cadorette Canoes, construction 
of sounding & sweeping boat. St Jean Que: Arsene Burelle, construction of two booms. Crow 
Lake Ont: S Flostrand, wharf construction. Elliott Lake Ont: Georgian Bay Construction 
Co, screenline repairs to post office. London Ont: Len J McCarthy, interior painting of 
Garvey Bldg. Midland Ont: Wm Lalonde, interior painting of federal bldg. Milverton Ont: 
C Funnell, interior painting of federal bldg. North Bay Ont: Farquhar Construction Ltd, 
alterations to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, installation of 
partitions in Jackson Bldg; R A Bingham & Son, alterations to 321 Slater St; A Lanctot 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of fume hoods, 45 Spencer St; P E Latremouille, 
alterations to “B” bldg; Edge Ltd, heating repairs at old Printing Bureau; MacFarlane 
& Leblanc, electrical work, Woods Bldg; Presley Painting & Decorators, redecoration of 
Jackson Bldg; Ross Ethier, repairs to washroom, Hunter Bldg; Montflex Inc, installation 
of linoleum, No 5 Temporary Bldg; Montflex Inc, installation of linoleum, Militia Stores 
Bldg; M Pharand Construction, installation of disposal unit, 552 Booth St; MacFarane & 
Leblanc, electrical repairs, Hunter Bldg; Shore & Horwitz Construction Ltd, alterations 
to Old Mines Bldg; McAuliffe & Grimes Ltd, alterations to bldgs, Experimental Farm; 
F J Shouldice Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Daly Bldg; Moe Koffman, repairs to 
379 Catherine St; Universal Painters & Decorators, painting of No 5 Temporary Bldg; A 
Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Victoria Museum; Leopold Beaudoin Con- 
struction Ltd, repairs to mezzanine floor, Centre Block. Palmerston Ont: Roy Robertson, 
interior painting of federal bldg. Penetanguishene Ont: Wm Lalonde, interior painting of 
federal bldg. Peterborough Ont: Greenspoon Bros Ltd, demolition of old Post Office. 
Port Hope Ont: F W Bannister, interior painting of federal bldg. Sault Ste Marie Ont: 
Wallace Ambeault, interior decoration of federal bldg. Toronto Ont: Canadian Rogers 
Eastern Ltd, installation of ventilation system, Immigration Bldg. Trenton Ont: E A 
Vanner & Sons, interior painting of federal bldg. Walkerville Ont: Paramount Painting, 
interior redecoration of federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: Bergen Decorating Co, painting of 
federal bldg; Bergen Decorating Co, redecoration of federal bldg; Bird Construction Co, 
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installation of acoustic tile, Immigration Bldg. Lloydminster Sask: C Meckling, interior 
decoration of federal bldg. Hdmonton Alta: Russell’s Decorators, painting of federal bldg; 
standard Iron & Engineering Works Ltd, supply & erection of two spud wells & gates, 
etc, for Dredge PWD No 251. Minstrel Island B C: Basarab Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. New Westminster B C: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, swing span repairs, Railway 
Bridge. Port Hardy B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal. Vancouver B C: Allan 
& Viner Construction Co, repairs to customs bldg; D Robinson Construction Co, alterations 
to customs bldg; Allan & Viner Construction Co, construction of office bldg, False Creek. 
Winter Harbour B C: Clayoquot Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal. 


Department of Transport 


Greenwood N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, additional development of 
airport. Liverpool N 8S: Steel & Engine Products Ltd, *construction of two non-powered 
steel scows; Steel & Engine Products Ltd, *construction of two twin screw diesel engined 
landing barges. Lunenburg N S: Lunenburg Foundry & Engineering Ltd, *construction of 
twin screw diesel engined landing barge; The Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, *construction of 
twin screw diesel engined landing barge. Pictow N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, *conversion 
of LCT vessel for service as combined bulk petroleum & dry cargo carrier; Ferguson 
Industries Ltd, *construction of two twin screw diesel engined landing barges. Beawmont 
Que: Phillippe Trottier Inc, construction of tool shed. Lachine Que: Argon Electric 
Welding Co Ltd, *construction of non-powered steel scrow. Lauzon Que: Geo T Davie & 
Sons Ltd, *conversion of LCT landing craft to combined bulk petroleum & dry cargo 
vessel; Davie Shipbuilding Ltd, *construction of four non-powered steel scows; Davie 
Shipbuilding Ltd, *construction of two twin screw diesel engined landing barges. Montreal 
Que: J & R Weir Ltd, *construction of four non-powered steel scows; Frank’s Piping Co 
Ltd, *construction of non-powered steel scow; J & R Weir Ltd, *construction of two twin 
screw diesel engined landing barges. Sorel Que: Marine Industries Ltd, *construction of 
supply, buoy, search & rescue vessel to be based at Charlottetown. Dunnville Ont: S G 
Powell Shipyard Ltd, *construction of three twin screw diesel engined landing barges. 
Evicau Ont: Erieau Shipbuilding & Drydock Co Ltd, *construction of twin screw diesel 
engined landing barge. Fort William Ont: James Swanson, clearing of access road & VOR 
site, Mount Hurlburt, Lakehead Airport; Hacquoil’s, construction of access road to AASR 
site, Lakehead Airport. Kingston Ont: Kingston Shipyards, *construction of four non- 
powered steel scows. Owen Sound Ont: Russel-Hipwell Engines Ltd, *construction of three 
twin screw diesel engined landing barges. Port Colborne Ont: E B Magee Ltd, *construction 
of twin screw diesel engined landing barge. Windsor Ont: Romeo Machine Shop Ltd, 
*construction of two non-powered steel scows. Winnipeg Man: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, 
construction of airport lighting facilities. 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 616) 


If a resident does not belong to one of 
the groups referred to above, he may par- 
ticipate in the plan by completing a Pay- 
Direct Application and submitting it to the 
Commission together with the required 
single or family premium for a benefit period 
of three months, with effective date the 
first day of the third month after the 
month in which the payment was made. 


A voluntary group, by which is meant a 
group of more than five but fewer than 15 
employees, may, on the application of the 
employer, be designated a mandatory group 
by the Commission. 

A collector’s group means an association, 
co-operative, labour union, corporation, 
society or other organized group which the 
Commission has designated as a collector’s 
group for the purpose of enrolling all or 


part of its membership in the plan and 
collecting and remitting premiums on their 
behalf. The rules laid down for mandatory 
groups also apply to a collector’s group. 


Benefits commence January 1, 1959, and 
the single premium rate is $2.10 for each 
month of a benefit period. The family 
rate is $4.20. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


March 1958 


There were 30 work stoppages in existence 
during March, compared with 31 during the 
previous month*. Moreover, the time loss 
considerably increased: 132,325 man-days in 
March compared with 63,400 in February. 

This increase is largely due to the com- 
mencement, at the beginning of the month, 
of the work stoppage affecting the construc- 
tion industry of British Columbia. This 
stoppage, involving 3,000 workers, has 
caused a time loss of 60,000 man-days during 
the month. Another important stoppage, 
affecting various electrical firms in British 
Columbia, and involving more than 1,300 
workers, began on March 38; this stoppage 
caused a time loss of 25,650 man-days in 
March. However, it terminated at the end 
of the month. 

Of the 39 work stoppages in existence 
during the month, 19 involved one hundred 
or more workers. Four of these stoppages 
were in progress prior to March and fifteen 
started during the month. At the end of 
March, five stoppages involving one 
hundred or more workers were still in 
existence, and fourteen had ended. 


*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, 
on a monthly basis, the number of strikes and 
approximate number of workers involved and the 
lockouts in existence during 1958 and 1957. The 
time loss resulting are also compared on a monthly 
basis. The number of strikes and lockouts begin- 
ning during each month is also indicated. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pabes involving 100 on more workers in existence 
during March 1958. The approximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues and 
the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage 
has ended, are also mentioned. Other details include 
such information as the dates on which the stop- 
pages began and ended and also the industries in 
which they took place. 


On an industry basis (Table 1), con- 
struction had the highest rate for time loss 
during March, as a result of two stoppages 
involving large numbers of workers in the 
B.C. construction industry. These stoppages 
also caused a substantial increase in time 
loss in British Columbia from February 
(Table 2). 


Table 1—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS _IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS, BY 
INDUSTRIES, MARCH 1958. 


No. of No. of Time 

Industries Strikes Workers Loss 
PIAING 5 ag snxy es aves. 1 700 5,600 
Esty * Faves sees pEeeas 9 5,690 17,095 
Manufacturing ........ 10 664 5,880 
Construction ......<.: 8 5,748 89,795 
Transportation ........ 4 2,197 13,025 
TERGG. accvdevaneemede 3 4 97 460 
Serviced 155.655 tse esies 1 25 125 
LOGS fiskas tues ade 1 40 240 
Public Utilities 1 35 105 


Table 2—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS _IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS, BY 
PROVINCES, MARCH 1958. 


No. of No. of Time 

Provinces Strikes Workers Loss 
British Columbia .... 7 5,278 93,365 
Nova Scotia ......... 8 5,666 17,025 
MJEPATIO Pegs couse s-ceuuice 15 711 4,215 
Ghiebed iS, has S 5 991 3,245 
Saskatchewan ........ 1 37 220 
Newfoundland ........ 1 375 1,500 
PRIUS Ganice oc ct cies oes 1 24 70 
Various Provinces .... 1 2,114 12,685 


As a result of several stoppages affecting 
the Nova Scotia mining Industry, time loss 
in this industry and province substantially 
increased from the previous month. How- 
ever, these stoppages were of a short dura- 
tion. From February, a substantial decrease 
in time loss is noted in Quebee and Ontario. 


Members of the International Association of Machinists have voted in favour of 
increasing strike pay to $35 weekly. The portion of each member’s dues sent to the 
Grand Lodge will be increased to $2 from $1.30 monthly. In the past, the Grand Lodge 
has paid strike benefits of $10 weekly without any supplementary amount coming from 


local funds. 
collected. 


Payments from the strike fund will begin when $2,000,000 has been 


The United Automobile Workers also has a new strike assistance program, under 
which payments are a matter of right rather than need. From now on, all striking 
members who perform strike duties will be eligible for weekly payments beginning 
the third week of a walkout. The amounts will vary according to family status and 


the length of the strike. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, April 1958 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949100) 
advanced 0.7 per cent between March and 
April from 124.3 to a new high of 125.2* 

Increases accounting for most of this 
change were concentrated in three areas. A 
further sharp rise in fresh fruit and vege- 
table prices, following a continuation of 
poor crop conditions in the United States, 
accounted for more than half the increases 
in the total index, with the remainder 
largely attributable to higher prices for 
beef, and health care items. 

The food index rose 1.7 per cent from 
121.3 to 123.4 with fresh fruit and vegetables, 
particularly potatoes and oranges, contri- 
buting most of the upward movement. Beef 
price increases averaged more than 2 cents 
per pound, and higher prices were also 
registered for fresh pork, eggs and bread. 
Price declines were recorded for sugar, ban- 
anas, coffee and ham. 

An increase in the home-ownership series 
advanced the shelter index 04 per cent 
from 187.1 to 187.6. The rent component 
remained unchanged. 

An increase of 0.3 per cent in the clothing 
index from 109.5 to 109.8 reflected further 
pricing of spring lines, which were not 
completely available in March. Prices for 
men’s suits and topcoats, men’s business 
shirts and women’s spring coats were 
higher. 

The household operation index rose 0.2 
per cent from 121.1 to 121.3 as somewhat 
higher average prices were reported for 
furniture and appliances, particularly 
vacuum cleaners, as well as floor coverings. 
The only item in this group to record a 
significant decline was gas ranges. 

Higher fees for doctors, dentists, prepaid 
health care, and optical care moved the 
other commodities and services index from 
129.6 to 130.1. 

The consumer price index one year earlier 
(April 1957) was 120.9. Group indexes on 
-that date were: food 116.7, shelter 134.0, 
clothing 108.5, household operation 119.4, 
and other commodities and services 125.1. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949100) rose 
in all but one of the ten regional cities 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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between the beginning of February and 
March 1958, remaining unchanged in Van- 
couver. Increases in the current period 
ranged from 0.1 per cent in St. John’s to 
1.2 per cent in Halifax*. 

Although a number of the group indexes 
were somewhat higher in many of the 
regional cities, it was increases in the food 
indexes across the country that accounted 
for most of the movement in the total 
indexes. Sharp increases for eggs occurred 
in Hastern Canadian cities, while a number 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, particularly 
potatoes and oranges, were higher in all 
regions. Beef and pork prices were up in 
al ten regional cities. Declines were 
generally limited to margarine, coffee, sugar 
and fresh tomatoes. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were 
as follows: Halifax 71.5 to 122.7; Saint John 
71.3 to 124.9; Montreal 71.0 to 125.0; Ottawa 
70.8 to 125.1; Toronto 70.7 to 128.2; Saska- 
toon-Regina 70.6 to 121.1; Winnipeg 70.4 to 
122.4; Edmonton-Calgary 70.2 to 120.4; St. 
John’s 70.1 to 110.7+. Vancouver remained 
unchanged at 124.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1958 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49100) rose to another record level 
in March. The latest increase was as large 
as any since the current upward movement 
began two years ago. 

Between mid-February and mid-March, 
the index rose 0.7 per cent from 122.5 to 
123.3, which is 7.5 per cent higher than the 
point from which the climb began two years 
ago, and 3.7 per cent higher than the year- 
earlier figure. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, February 1958 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956100) dropped half a 
point between mid-January and mid- 
February. It was the second successive 
monthly decline. 

During the month, the index fell from 
108.1 to 107.6. Between mid-December and 
mid-January it had dropped one tenth of 
a point from 108.2. 


*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951=100. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
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fndex 1949—= 100 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Monthly Indexes 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the Lasour GAZETTE. List No. 117 


Arbitration, Industrial 

1. AusTrRALIA. COMMONWEALTH CONCILIA- 
TION AND ARBITRATION CoMMISSION. First 
Annual Report in Pursuance of Section 70 
of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
1904-1966 for the Period 14th August 1956 
to 13th August 1957. Canberra, 1957. Pp. 16. 


2. Morean, Cuester ALAN. Trends in 
NLRB Decisions, 1955-56. Iowa City, Bureau 
of Labor and Management, College of 
Commerce, State University of Iowa, 1957. 
Pp. 45. 

The author briefly considers a number of 
key decisions of the National Labor Relations 
Board in certain categories to see if the 
Board set any new precedents or followed 
precedents already established. 


3. New York (State). Boarp or Mepra- 
TION. A Guide to Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion under the Auspices of New York State 
Board of Mediation. New York, 1957? 
Pp. 20. 

Explains what functions the New York 
State Board of Mediation fulfils. 


Canada’s Economic Prospects 


The following eight studies were prepared 
for the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects. 


4, Brecuer, Irvine. Canada-United States 
Economic Relations, by Irving Brecher and 
S. S. Reisman. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1957. Pp. 344. 

Contents: Pt. 1—Business Cycle Transmis- 
sion from the United States to Canada. Pt. 
2—Non-Resident Ownership and Control of 
Canadian Industry with Special Reference 
to United States Investment. Pt. 3—Some 
aspects of Canada-United States Commercial 
Relations. Pt. 4—Trade Union Links be- 
tween Canada and the United States. Pt. 
5—The Dimensions of Economic Growth in 
Canada and the United States. 


5. CANADA. RoyaL COMMISSION ON CAN- 
ADA’s Economic Prospects. Forestry STupy 
Group. The Outlook for the Canadian 
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Forest Industries. Hull, Queen’s Printer, 
1957. Pp. 261. John Davis, chairman of 
Forestry Study Group. 

“This study... is concerned with the his- 
torical development, structure and economic 
outlook for Canada’s forest industries...” 

6. Dupe, Yves. Housing and Social Capi- 
tal, by Yves Dube, J. E. Howes and D. L. 
McQueen. Hull, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pp. 164. 

“Social capital is taken to include schools 
and universities, churches and related build- 
ings, hospitals, roads and streets, airports, 
sewer and water systems, and other buildings 
and installations appertaining to public 
institutions and departments of government.” 
This study forecasts housing and social 
capital for a 25-year period. 

7. Futterton, D. H. Canadian Secondary 
Manufacturing Industry, by D. H. Fuller- 
ton and H. A. Hampson. Hull, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 274. 

Partial Contents: Introduction, Summary 
of Growth, and Statistical Background. Com- 
petitive Position of Canadian Secondary 
Industry. The Outlook for Secondary Manu- 
facturing. 

8. Roya Bank or Canapa. The Canadian 
Construction Industry. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 282. 

This is an economic study and appraisal 
of all aspects of the construction industry, 
including probable trends and prospects for 
the next 25 years. 

9. SuateR, Davin W. Canada’s Imports. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 222. 

“This is a study of the past and present 
position of Canadian imports, together with 
some speculations about the future of those 
imports.” 

10. Starter, Davin W. Consumption Exz- 
penditures in Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 198. 

“This is a study of the growth and distri- 
bution of consumer expenditures in Canada.” 

11. Smiru, JoHN. Canadian Economic 
Growth and Development from 1939 to 
1955. Hull, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 80. 

“The purposes of this study are to give 
some indication of the size or rate of this 
growth, to consider what the shape of the 
growth has been and to identify the factors 


which have operated as the causes, stimulants 
or determinants of the growth.” 


Employment Management 


12. AusTraLIA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL Service. Suggestion Schemes, 
a Guide to Their Operation. Melbourne? 
1957. Pp. 18. 


. Describes how to start, administer, and 
operate a suggestion scheme and maintain 


it effectively. 

18. Batson, Rosert J. Employee Evalua- 
tion: a Review of Current Methods and a 
todas; New Approach. Chicago, 1957. 

p. 39. 


The author explains the objectives of em- 
ployee evaluation, describes some systems 
now being used, lists criticisms which various 
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raters have made, and, suggests a fresh 
approach to rating employees. 

14. Bureau or Nationa, AFrairs, WasH- 
tneton, D.C. Disciplinary Practices and 
Policies. Washington, 1957. Pp. 14. 

This survey of disciplinary practices and 
policies is based on information submitted 
by 160 executives. It includes about 25 
punishable offenses with company policy 
regarding them. 

15. Evans, Cuester Eucenet. Supervisory 
Responsibility and Authority. New York, 
American Management Association, 1957. 
Pp. 63. 

This report is based on a survey made 
in three companies of 187 first-line foremen 
and 53 higher management personnel. These 
people were asked questions about seven 
topics: employee relations, quality control, 
costs, production schedules, time control, 
methods improvement, and maintenance. 

16. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASso- 
cations. T'alks to Foremen on Industrial 
Accident Prevention. Toronto, 1956? Pp. 28. 

Contents: Do Foremen know the Cost of 
Industrial Accidents? The Foreman’s Respon- 
sibility in Safety. What a Foreman must 
do to Make his Department Safe. The Fore- 
man must cut down Labour Turnover. The 
Foreman is a Leader of Men. The Foreman’s 
Part in Hygiene. 


Industry 


17. ORGANIZATION FOR HurRopEAN Co-OPERA- 
tion. Coan Commirrer. The Coal Industry 
in Europe; a Study. Paris, 1957. Pp. 92. 

Examines the coal situation in 1956, the 
short-term and long-term prospects of the 
coal industry and special problems and diffi- 
culties confronting the coal industry. 

18. ORGANIZATION FOR Evropran EconoMIc 
Co-orpERATION. IRON AND STEEL CoMMITTER. 
The Iron and Steel Industry in Europe; a 
Study. Paris, O.E.E.C., 1957. Pp. 93. 

Describes the situation in the iron and 


steel industry in O.E.E.C. member countries 
in 1956. 


Interviewing 


19. Fraser, JouN Munro. Interview Case 
Studies. London, McDonald and Evans 
Titd 19504 Pp.i1d7. 

« | The author illustrates and carefully 
analyses actual specimen interviews, abstract- 
ing the facts to be deduced from each, and 
tabulating the conclusions in a logical and 
clearly defined manner. Interview Record 
Sheets are given of each candidate showing 
how background and history may be trans- 
lated into a forecast of the candidate’s 
potential value to the enterprise.” 

20. U.S. Crvin Service Commission. Why? 
Who? Where? When? How and Then, 
What? A Guide for Those concerned with 
Exit Interviews in the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. Washington, 1956. Pp. 138. 


Labour Organization 


21. Jenks, Crarence Wiurrep. The Inter- 
national Protection of Trade Union Free- 
dom. New York, F. A. Praeger, 1957. Pp. 592. 


Published under the auspices of the Lon- 
don Institute of World Affairs. ; 


“The present volume is an attempt to 
describe the development in recent years of 
international action for the protection of 
freedom of association for trade union pur- 
poses, and to state as concisely and descrip- 
tively as possible the current law and practice 
governing the international arrangements for 
such protection.” 


22. KAMPELMAN, Max M. The Com- 
munist Party vs. the CJ.0.; a Study in 
Power Politics. New York, F. A. Praeger, 
1957. Pp. 299. 


The author shows how the Communists 
were able to gain control of some CIO unions. 
He points out that when established unions 
had strong leadership, the Communists didn’t 
make much headway, but when the leader- 
ship was weak, or corrupt and ineffective, 
the Communists were able to take control. 


Labour Supply 


23. Doucy, A. Technological Unemploy- 
ment in Belgium. Paris, O.E.E.C. (n.d., 
9b. 1) mk D. Ons 

This report “reviews successively: a num- 
ber of general theories on, and proposals for 
dealing with, technological unemployment; 
economie and social conditions in Belgium; 
Belgian policy on technological unemploy- 
ment, and the measures adopted in the 
serge industrial sectors and certain pilot 

rms.” 


24. ENGINEERS Jornt Counc. Demand 
for Engineers, 1957. Part 1. Based on a 
Survey conducted by the Engineering Man- 
power Commission of Engineers Joint 
Council. New York, 1957. Pp. 9. 


Labouring Classes 


25. Bureau or NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
inaton, D.C. Employee Job Satisfaction. 
Washington, 1957. Pp. 12. 

Some of the ways to develop job satisfac- 
tion are: 1. make employee’s work more 
interesting; 2. make employee feel his job 
is important; 3. fringe benefits; and, 4. non- 
wage factors like job security, opportunity 
for advancement, and good supervision. 


26. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF Lasour. An- 
nual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1957. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1957. Pp. 83. 


27. INTERNATIONAL LaAsour Orrice. The 
Landless Farmer in Latin America; Con- 
ditions of Tenants, Share-Farmers and 
Similar Categories of Semi-Independent 
and Independent Agricultural Workers of 
Latin America. Geneva, 1957. Pp. 117. 


This report attempts “to analyze the situa- 
tion of agricultural workers in Latin America 
who till land belonging to others on a cash- 
rental or share-farming basis or under some 
similar system of land tenure and to describe 
the legislative protection given to these 
SER of worker, its scope and implemen- 
ation. “ 
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28. New York (Strate). DeparTMENT OF 
Lasor. Leas Bureau. Labor Legislation 
enacted in New York State in 1957. Albany, 
1957. Pp. 40. 

Prepared jointly by the Division of 
Research and Statistics, and the Legal 
Bureau of the Dept. of Labor. 

29. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Analysis of Health and Insurance Plans 
under Collective Bargaining, Late 1955: Life 
Insurance, Accidental Death and Dismem- 
berment, Accident and Sickness, Hospitali- 
zation, Surgical, Medical, Maternity. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 87. 

Contains a detailed statistical analysis of 
the provisions of 300 health and insurance 
plans under collective bargaining, each cover- 
ing 1,000 or more workers. 


Management 


30. ApruzzI, ApAM. Work, Workers, and 
Work Management. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 318. 

The author describes work measurement 
procedures and problems arising from its 
application. He advances a new theory of 
work embodying new ideas on work fatigue 
and work skill. 

31. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Reporting Financial Data to Top Manage- 
ment. New York, c1957. Pp. 192. 

Financial reporting includes performance 
evaluation, cost and investment analysis, and 
reporting of industrial trends. “In this 
report, executives from major companies 
analyze top management’s views and require- 
ments; describe the basic elements of their 
financial reporting programs; discuss the 
financial aspects of long-range planning; and 
show how to present financial data more 
effectively for specific top management deci- 
sions.’ 

32. GraBBE, EuceNE Munver, Ed. Auto- 
mation in Business and Industry. New 
York, Wiley, 1957. Pp. 611. 

Partial Contents: The Language of Auto- 
mation, by E. M. Grabbe. Feedback Control 
Systems, by Harold Chestnut. Data Process- 
ing, by John W. Mauchly. Applications of 
Electronic Data-Processing Machines, by 
C. C. Hurd. Automatic Production of Elec- 
tronic Equipment, by L. K. Lee. Process 
Control in the Petroleum and Chemical 
Industries, by C. G. Laspe. Manufacturing 
Automation, by R. W. Bolz. 

33. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Industrial Standardization; Com- 
pany Programs and Practices, by Jack 
Rogers. New York, c1957. Pp. 71. 

“This study describes the industrial stand- 
ards practice of a representative group of 
companies. It reports how selected firms 
organize to carry on standards programs, 
which areas they concentrate upon, how cer- 
tain standards are formulated, and how they 
are put into effect.” 


Occupations 

34. CANADA. DepARTMENT or LaBour. An 
Analysis of the Motor Vehicle Repair 
Trade. Prepared by a National Committee 
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appointed by the Department of Labour. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 105. 

Contains operations of the motor vehicle 
repair trade which are considered essential 
in each and every province. 

35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LaBour. An 
Analysis of the Plumbing Trade. Prepared 
by a National Committee appointed by 
the Department of Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. (i.e. 1957). Pp. 55. 

This analysis contains phases of the plumb- 


ing trade considered essential in all prov- 
inces. 


Retirement 


36. Hart, Girrorp R. Retirement; a New 
Outlook for the Individual. 1st ed. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1957. Pp. 179. 

_The author, who retired voluntarily as 
vice-president of a large pharmaceuticals 
company at the age of fifty-six, tells how to 
prepare for retirement and suggests how to 
get used to retirement afterwards. 

37. U.S. Civit Servicp Commission. Your 
Retirement System; Questions and Answers 
concerning the Federal Civil Service Retire- 
ment Law. Washington, 1957. Pp. 36. 


Wages and Hours 


38. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES. 
Economics Ssrvice. The Incomes of Salmon 
Fishermen in British Columbia, 1953-1954, 
by D. R. Buchanan and B. A. Campbell. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 110. 

39. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF Lasour. 
Economics AND ResearcH BrancH. Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour. Annual Report 
No. 39, October 1956. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 275. 

40. NationaL INpusTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Clerical Salaries in Twenty Cities, 
by Mitchell Meyer and Harland Fox. New 
York, 1957. Pp. 24. 


Under each city the following information 
is given: reporting companies broken down 
by industry classification and number of 
employees covered under each classification, 
weekly salaries paid, Oct 1957, and, 
starting salaries, July to October, 1957. 

41. New York (State). DepartMENT oF 
Lasor. Division or RESEARCH AND STATIS- 
tics. Wages and Hours in the Amusement 
and Recreation Industry in New York State, 
1956. New York, 1957. Pp. 158. 

42. Pmrre, J. C. Wage Systems in Indus- 
try. Paris, O.E.E.C. (n.d., 1957?). Pp. 96. 

The author, who is a Lecturer at the 
Catholic University of Louvain, limits his 


study to wage systems to those applying to 
Belgium. He discusses several different types 


of wage incentive plans. 

43, THorsrup, Ernar. The Forty-Hour, 
Five-Day Week; an Experiment in a Nor- 
wegian Garment Factory. Paris, O.E.E.C. 
(nid, 19577)" Pp. 72? 

The factory under study instituted the 
five-day week in January 1954. It employs 
215 workers, most of whom are women. Pro- 
ee is higher and human relations are 

etter. 
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44. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. Em- 
ployee Earnings in Retail Trade in October 
1956; Distribution of Nonsupervisory Em- 
ployees by Average Earnings; Summary 
Report. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 100. 

“This bulletin provides information on the 
hourly and weekly earnings of nonsupervisory 
employees in retail trade (except eating and 
drinking places) in the United States in 
October 1956.” 


45. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Wage Structure, Fabricated Structural Steel, 


March 1951. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Pp. 37. 

The survey included plants primarily 
engaged in manufacturing fabricated iron 


and steel or other metal for structural pur- 
poses. The number of establishments surveyed 
was 279 with a total working force of 54,042. 
Miscellaneous 

46. GREENE, Grorce G. The Government 


Employees’ Compensation Act. Ottawa, 
1967"Pp.-12! 
47. NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. The Conference Board Economic 
Forum presents: The Business Outlook, 
1968. New York, c1957. Pp. 88. 


1958; 
capital spending; 3. no increase 
income; and 4. the Gross National Product 
might range between $438 and $445 billion 
in the first half of 1958. 


48. ScoucHMAN, ABRAHAM. Codetermina- 
tion: Labor's Middle Way in Germany. 
Foreword by J. B. S. Hardman. Washing- 
ton, Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. 247. 


This book “... is the first attempt to 
describe and analyze not only current prac- 
tice but also the meaning, evolution and 
economic implications of codetermination.” 
Codetermination concerns worker participa- 
tion in the management of a firm. 


49, TURNBULL, JoHN GupERT. Economic 
and Social Security: Public and Private 
Measures against Economic Insecurity, by 
John G. Turnbull, C. Arthur Williams, Jr., 
and Earl F. Cheit. New York, Ronald 
Press Co., 1957. Pp. 539. 


Partial Contents: Problems of Death and 
Old Age. The Social Security Act. Problems 
of Unemployment. Unemployment Insurance. 
Private Approaches: Unemployment. Prob- 
lems of Occupational Disability. Workmen’s 
Compensation. Nonoccupational IlIness Prob- 
lems. Voluntary Private Accidental Injury 
and Sickness Insurance. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


50. U.S. Orrice or Epucation. Guidance 
Workers Certification Requirements, by 
Royce E. Brewster. Washington, G.P.O., 
1957. Pp. 58. 


Forty-one States have certification for 
school guidance workers. Of these, thirty- 
four are mandatory and seven are optional. 
Twelve States certify school or counselling 
psychologists. They usually supplement the 
services provided by guidance workers. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 15, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man 
— Canada Nfid. N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
Ue eS ees ee ee ee eee 5, 869 105 436 1,672 2,156 1,003 497 
ARtignluralyti ier sik 2. avieki vides S06 631 r 53 134 158 266 19 
Non~-Agricultural..... cc cccececsescoes 5, 238 104 383 1,538 1,998 737 478 
DRA LORS carecara gare Pere etes. sc) <-cista(pisceDs viste-v.07 4,458 88 342 1,276 1,598 780 374 
WA SPIOUMAIFGN. SJ ccc phe eons ow mits ak 454 609 * 52 133 152 253 18 
Non-Agricultural.csc¢acecs<saes ceeds 3,849 87 290 1,143 1,446 527 356 
cee ee ed eo See ee eee 1,411 17 94 396 558 223 123 
WA rau PADS ..3 sna Wisk oc ee oc oaschw will 22 ¥ * * * 13 4 
INon-Apricultural. «ss idee 00000 0des te 1,389 17 93 395 552 210 122 
20 OEY ROS Benda Aa rae ee 2 5 eee ieee 3 5,869 105 436 1,672 2,156 1,003 497 
£410 PORN foes cis cok oabER oy vec vce. Oe 535 14 41 192 168 87 33 
2024 YOATG) <o:soca sips Abies «oe ve gis ons 741 17 55 241 254 123 51 
Ora 44 VRALS: «sic sciccars.a ciples vw cs cuss ae 2,735 48 193 773 1,017 465 239 
Bie O4 VRATAS oo a's c's cb gn otabes conecie2 oe 1,639 24 127 419 625 292 152 
65 years and OVEY..........-.020eeeeee 219 = 20 47 92 36 22 
Persons with Jobs 
EAMES GUS EEOUDB: << .cc.cce a algip <0 csiea ese oo 5,314 81 372 1,478 2,003 935 445 
ROM: cts SER o'c:a nw itive baht Ss '« 4s ett Ga 3,954 64 281 1,101 1,462 718 328 
MF IIR ALCS vin Mil a cin) nik sie a bey s 6 oo arate hs 1,360 17 91 377 541 217 117 
SA STUSULUUEAL, ya Uelsc oe oratihi's See ana Se 608 * 49 127 153 260 18 
Non-Agricultural...............200008 4,706 80 323 1,351 1,850 675 427 
PAIGE WOTKCIB shane dicen rsd cub cvels.es te 0 38 4,274 72 291 1,219 1,700 610 382 
INE ALGI fo a5 co Bciiis isp: 6-0 b sialBARtie vis so win o'cte 0 OG 3,037 56 213 872 1, 203 420 273 
CCTMA LER eral ails ges ed Bola lees eile Stace:s« 1,237 16 78 347 497 190 109 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both-Bexesrsrrstesierrce irre etter ers ort 555 24 64 194 153 68 52 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
PALES ORO Gore wale niele’<is. veld aiaele caieie'eciclie oe 5,303 163 467 1,500 1,723 945 505 
RL BLOM Tod nis want ess veiaeon srsle eka yes 1,090 51 103 285 317 215 119 
PR TVIn LO casi sere'a sisiaie akie’s eas: dale aeinebiedic 4,213 112 364 1,215 1,406 730 386 


* Less than 10,000. 
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Week Ended 

February 15, 1958 

i Seeking 

Total Full-Time 

{ Work(!) 

otallooking for WOrKk .<... <0 sas ccmneccvcess 577 552 

m . aVvsthott Joba... s<saiv<scnwces veer sae eae 555 531 
i Wider Ui moneh ic; eisic es cs ccwes sa teas 95 _ 
| N=, 8 MONENS) Weiss. vaig creas manele 295 — 
; 4—. Groonthss 7.0 pt 3S eee re cee 127 _ 
i F—12 monthatacdy swage sates ovae's sates 29 — 
! L818 MONS)... 5 o.0 5 waited a nce e ON = _— 
} O—and OVEN. foi. se cows ciao tt Pcenien Has eck 7 _ 

VWODEGUL OF, tsk axes Gevsian. «cermenaicets 22 21 

114 ROUTE ccs <fde Fe os wae PE e hg 
fo—Ot GUE Ce ce ee eae creole 13 13 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


January 18, 1958 


Total 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Week Ended Week Ended 
February 16, 1957 
Seeking Seeking 
Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(*) Work(?) 
524 335 315 
498 323 303 
= 75 _ 
— 195 - 
oo 40 a 
— * = 
wd * a3 
et * = 
26 12 12 
12 * * 
14 * * 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘“‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ 


Agricul- 
' ture, 
— i Forestry, Manu- 

Fishing, facturing 

Trapping, 

Mining 
1949 Average......0i-s000- 49 214 
1950 Average............5. ; 55 231 
1951 Average....... Giese uae 72 272 
1952’ Average. .c1.....0..0% 76 303 
1963 Averages. .....4..3.8. 73 329 
1954 Averkgos?...5.3-.scas 73 323 
1955 Average....... ees 77 342 
1956 Average.......,...... ' 87 | 3 379 
NOR7 AVerage..oss)s. Hewes 90 397 
1957—February.....,...... 85 389 
BPO OS wise « Latter, : 77 393 
April, SUR. ... 0b. teas 72 393 
Maiti dees ss'hs.eeee 85 397 
DUNG... Shhwaees we ee 96 405 
DU Grn tick esate saintes 101 402 
Augustier.. ci aes 104 403 
September....;...... 103 ; 404 
Octabers, < sect. case. j 97 401 
November....,...:..% | 89 397 
December....:...... 84 396 
1958—January.......)....+. ty 78 376 

February..... Bessie, ott 80P 380P 


Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Utilities, 
Transpor- 
tation, 
Construc- | Communi- 
tion cation, 
Storage, 
Trade 
47 169 
47 180 
52 208 
63 233 
70 252 
69 261 
78 278 
93 307 
97 335 
74 316 
73 317 
83 324 
97 334 
110 343 
109 347 
110 347 
114 347 
116 345 
104 348 
92 343 
82R 327R 
78P 


Finance, 
Services, 


5 . mentary 
(geluaing | Fahour | Tote 
ment) Income 
147 21 647 
156 24 693 
178 28 810 
199 32 906 
217 35 976 
239 35 1,000 
256 37 1,068 
283 41 1,190 
316 44 1,279 
299 42 1,205 
302 43 1,205 
303 43 1,218 
313 44 1,270 
323 45 1,322 
308 45 1,312 
325 46 1,335 
331 46 1,345 
330 46 1,335 
332 46 1,316 
328 45 1,288 
325R 43 1,231R 
325P 43P 1,234P 


R—revised; P—preliminary. 
i 
i 
i | 
: \ 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnitigs *°'\- 6-1 4E 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more émployees—At February 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,576,528. 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES — 


(1949=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers A Index Numbers i i 

Year and Month VEFRES Average 

eekly Weekly 
Bmploy- /Aggzaene| verge, agesand] Emoloy-|ABEreHRt| Average tages and 

ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 

$ $ 
1947—A verage 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97,2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948-—A verage 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 


1949—A verage. .. 
1950—A verage. 
1951—Average. 
1952—A verage. 
1953—Average... 


1954—A verage 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—A verage 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
1957—A verage 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
1957—Feb. 118.6 184.7 155.2 66.66 115.1 182.0 157.3. 69.17 
on 118.1 185.8 156.8 67.36 115.0 182.3 157.6 69.29 
pr. 
May 119.4 187.9 156.8 67.37 115.8 184.8 158.7 69.78 
June 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116.7 186.7 159.0 69.92 
July 126.6 202.2 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 
Aug 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 
Sept 127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 158.7 69.77 
Oct 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 
Nov 125.2 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 
Dec 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.3 185.9 163.0 71.69 
1958—Jan. 117.5 182.2 154.4 66.35 | 109.0 170.8 155.7 68.47 
Feb. 113.6 183.8 161.1 69.23 107.9 176.8 162.8 71.59 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
eee ceed estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
its Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
oa ee ee ee 
Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
(a) Provinces 
Nowloandland (i... erases Hee esis es v0 eds teas nes 108.4 116.1 119.7 61.27 60.65 59.44 
Prince Edward Island saves snc vs't's v's 09's ste Pas eee 94.2 106.6 113.2 52.71 50.55 46.74 
NOVA RGOtia, crib os ca gameanimoty hss 6 ao esidesne tenet 92.4 96.3 99.9 58.36 55.48 55.40 
Maw rune WiGks cccctrssnsitaacir> >» cdot eeu s caver emes 93.8 97.9 106.4 57.63 56.84 57.51 
Quaebee irk cas Fars he enced ob on SOCEM sv xe HO 113.3 117.0 118.0 66.64 63.92 64.16 
COOLSTIO Sach reget reise cx hes Fav NS bd Aw SER URe ened 116.9 120.3 121.5 72.06 68.79 69.39 
Manitoba: dint bsercies de S os ooo eae ony Oh d a eee ee 104.2 107.7 106.1 64.91 62.08 62.46 
Mag atahowan c5v.vesden ne asses beas uv soiaw Gea eee 114.8 121.0 113.6 66.92 65.37 63.84 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 141.6 146.6 145.4 71.57 69.24 68.80 
British Columbia (including Yukon)...............+- 106.9 111.6 113.9 73.47 70.55 71.09 
Camadatey.<.: in. 3. Ur acssbaesttens canes tian 113.6 117.5 118.6 69.23 66.35 66.66 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
PGASODN Buds sees ade s Cetieda obese hs Pibticck tee. 115.6 124.1 111.8 50.79 47.85 48.51 
DS Ce ee Oe: 2 ee ee ne ee ee Se 91.1 93.3 92.3 75.00 69.62 67.88 
Halilaws, 29 cSodttics « tog Satthons 100k Oaks, cb pee 116.5 117.4 119.4 55.87 54.36 54.40 
Sanit: SONS. Mee os ga Ra tees eta bcp oS. sb see 99.7 105.2 108.4 51.96 50.48 52.11 
QED GOS. « tio Frets s sales Ota ae bx a4 chek «nck a Snes 103.8 105.1 105.2 57.87 54.68 54.61 
SHEED TOOK GP etcis ee Reh aante Cease h icone eeee 98.8 100.5 109.3 56.19 51.00 57.89 
ENPGOURU GES SAG cc stokes cabs Rig eh es as eee 108.2 109.9 111.3 64.02 60.12 63.08 
Dramsmond Village... soso 0s Feb s «dose ebb aacks Mees 72.7 74.1 76.6 58.03 55.78 57.28 
Montreal. .4 SARS aides bettie 34 od RES soc Rees 118.8 121.1 120.4 67.68 64.59 64.96 
Ottawa Hale O0sic ng. 5b Bs. do ee thw none eeen 114.0 119.9 115.7 63.21 59.58 59.90 
Potarboroughs tak a. devs tein scale chat ens «okncieeens 101.5 102.8 109.7 77.33 75.37 74.02 
BER WE. 2 sce des crue sted eho Cee e TUE EES: oye EROeEE® 168.9 176.3 174.3 77.08 73.61 75.12 
Nidpaen Walley Qo cca tec tess ch cohet eh voles Meee 107.6 112.9 119.7 78.15 75.37 77.84 
St WeatDArinedy Jos cate ts Code es does tkbesed cae ties 112.8 116.6 125.5 79.31 76.50 78.38 
TORDOIO. ido cSt ts CRATES «ake eee ey ch ae 128.7 132.0 129.2 72.53 69.33 69.63 
PL AINUEOD SM hic ars tas) Sethe ace ac eas eRe 106.8 109.4 113.0 74.81 72.01 73.41 
Brantford 1. . cde sale Ged deeetecd the va soe ies 86.0 85.6 86.8 65.48 61.46 63.69 
BIG As oan hirer ete aincle CFD te Mogae 85 Howe rem aeete Ts 110.6 109.9 112.2 60.92 58.39 60.58 
LUE eee, Se yee: ae ee ned Ea Tee 110.0 113.6 113.9 63.99 59.91 62.38 
LS[UTE 0) ip, PSOPE RMN BRE Sam a GR Pa at pe 142.0 144.8 139.2 86.60 84.62 82.73 
Londons. muds (68 cabins die tombaeteeucwcs teaeebes 116.6 116.7 119.1 64.60 61.89 62.11 
Sarnia) ile swheaich Ahh aasdneace ea dian dete Lae 131.6 134.0 129.3 89.47 85.25 81.08 
WAnGsor, ois» airacenaed «ensiarlts syste 00. Aen a pee 2s! 74.2 86.1 105.8 74.08 67.82 73.53 
DAWG Ste, MAIO. 5s 5 ccs coon nee whe eee 128.3 130.9 129.6 87.46 85.54 83.37 
Ft. William=Pt, Arthar..... .2sneeee <i vena rete 106.8 116.5 107.0 70.44 68.66 66.33 
Winnipeg sieeSRUE Tod Te nitin dich dois PTE ORT oaann cake ars 103.0 107.8 103.8 62.36 59.46 59.02 
os. ape AEE Ce EE Ee oe ee 114.9 120.7 114.4 62.95 61.80 60.46 
Saskatoon, .vecses cise kooks Peer cdetees 120.3 125.1 116.0 61.44 60.31 57.47 
JUAMONLON, «> \ohtewane ch aisst a antici tae SO 169.4 176.5 170.0 66.87 62.91 65.20 
Cal gare Sih a 18 tahoe < vaca 2 Onis beh De Eee een ae 151.9 157.0 153.2 67.11 66.01 63.62 
WANDOIVOR ih ..0i03 nocd nest 3 of 0.009 acca Ve aeneereeee 111.5 115.2 114.5 72.14 69.47 69.60 
VSCOM te dinies chic cxitaadoeros panes sc oee a beeen 112.2 120.9 117.2 67.27 64.15 63.35 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers anil Salasiae’ inc Deliaca 


Industry a | 
Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
UENO oes RE sos! PAR aes TERS cc pe ORG 126.1 126.1 124.1 87.59 83.22 82.51 
DEGUAR AIAG warstsisenl ousctsisctoabele\e s'a'sai ie aiele's biuiw'e'viareie’s 137.7 137.1 130.5 90.09 85.52 84.32 
STO AG oto cdiate cloud ue Gaivdes Gey oa'a'd aa's 74.6 75.0 76.4 72.97 68.82 71.40 
COPA ge SS Oe eS ee ee <a ea 196.6 195.0 181.0 96.15 91.51 89.41 
eee SE ORS ee er eter ett PETE r Ee 111.3 111.2 113.3 86.79 82.70 82.54 
CAN hls SRR AOR BRE, ode Pea Rslcein’s Hs Sh o's 61.2 61.8 66 68.40 64.86 66.27 
TOPr GAG MARUISL BON. oF, csiic cd vieccs's venue Keviesie cs's 294.4 291.5 287.6 100.75 96.52 96.26 
TERIOR. BEANE. 4 <b ey Matches c hus GAT Bod va hw lk sBRs 6 118.1 121.3 127.7 76.69 72.86 74.02 
Maras neteiring s FAN) «65 Feels hese Ted ep ood cee 107.9 109.0 115.1 71.59 68.47 69.17 
Gee Oi OV OTARONS ok cc o5:5lccn Go's nies s alae Nieie's a's’ 100.1 102.5 100.0 64.41 62.41 61.05 
PEGGY PLOGUCRY TA. he F108 8. GR V Te a hh oe 123.1 123.6 118.8 72.47 69.41 71.10 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... (Ie 73.8 77.3 61.77 55.44 55.98 
Goya aE prod Wate ecae s sacs Webied cs kino wll 100.8 101.5 102.4 68.61 67.18 64.00 
Bread and other bakery products................ 106.9 108.7 106.4 61.21 60.79 57.19 
Biscuits avd Grackeres 502, . fei 0 Sie eve ss hee ee 88.9 83.6 88.2 53.74 48.38 50.03 
Distilled and malt liquors.................- ine 100.4 106.1 96.5 81.23 79.35 76.49 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............. 3 104.7 85.4 110.8 63.80 66.83 59.20 
Rubber products. 100.9 104.4 113.9 71.88 63.97 71.74 
Leather products * 85.5 84.1 89.6 49.63 44.39 48.04 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ i 91.1 88.7 93.5 47.06 40.93 45.99 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 78.4 79.3 88.3 56.76 53.97 55.91 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 79.1 80.8 88.7 51.70 49.19 52.65 
WY OOLIGN POO E® ORIGINS 2. ceeinceeh vevaeee cst ies 59.2 60.5 74.9 54.66 50.61 53.61 
Synthetic textiles and silk...................005- 81.4 81.8 87.2 63.92 63.75 61.89 
Clothing (textile and fur) 90.4 87.4 95.4 46.11 40.12 45.30 
NOE BME RRIY. 251 sha vas wher ves sav ski's tone ¥¥>s 94.1 92.2 101.9 45.18 39.04 44.05 
WVGYHGR iy CLOGHIIG 4 coc 50:6 50 5:52 605% 6002 oe ose. 95.6 89.1 95.7 48.38 40.88 47.15 
BSE BOSTON. FON oe on oc evcrer wes ceene eaetnes 75.5 75.3 83.2 45.02 40.28 45.16 
WO6Od HreduGtas (picina0 secs anba beers Sasbineteenes 94.2 94,1 101.1 61.18 56.36 56.73 
Saw'and planing wails. ..01 ci seca sae ssenenee yes 92.2 91.0 98.3 63.58 58.54 57.28 
SPRUE fio te IOS ert SRST AOSHI SoS 55555 106.4 108.3 112.3 58.32 53.98 57.10 
OCT ir SeGOd TIKOUUOUE cane tao deae ¥ay Fa xe sNasr e* 80.6 81.8 93.1 55.46 50.98 53.21 
PADEMPOUUGtS fee. ee ends Chee occ seeds Sevveee’ 111.6 114.1 121.5 83.22 80.15 81.49 
Palp:‘and paper millats. AG? s. RATS: AE. HALE 109.3 111.8 122.8 89.87 87.57 87.92 
QUheé pape? PLODUCIB Ns oa. ous os ccw'e eevee eyes 117.3 120.0 118.2 67.80 62.95 64.95 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 119.4 119.4 118.3 75.96 74.85 73.17 
Tron ‘and steel products if... ccc ec cieeenecsscececs 105.0 105.3 114.4 79.64 75.63 78.07 
Agricultural implements.....................005: 65.9 61.9 59.6 79.32 76.67 76.35 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 161.9 162.2 166.1 82.03 76.97 79.72 
Hard ware and to0leviG tits stecsssectnesen 92.4 93.6 100.9 72.36 69.10 71.41 
Heating and cooking ne ypoeomi Sock ie LO 94.4 93.1 102.6 69.31 65.95 66.08 
EG Castine IRENA Si PRI 5 ase MAES avs 99.7 98.6 107.0 76.07 69.88 75.77 


Machinery mfg........ 
Primary iron and steel.. 


Sheet metal products..... = ; 99.1 99.9 108.7 76.74 72.08 73.77 
Transportation eduipment......s0<ccscccessetccasese 128.0 134.1 147.9 79.05 75.14 76.45 
Asroralt andi pnrtartt Mic. Gover cet nei akan cease 378.7 387.4 376.8 85.82 83.47 81.03 
MEOtor -vehiclesee. si. Gos GA ee eee ese teeceses 97.3 113.7 142.7 80.97 73.78 79.23 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 100.0 105.3 132.1 78.31 72.77 77.40 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 83.0 84.5 96.0 72.65 71.89 71.29 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................05- 145.3 144.2 153.2 13.72 67.75 71.49 
Non-ferrous metal products.............0.seeeeeeee 127.6 130.2 131.5 83.63 82.49 78.42 
Alominum Products h. . Vosves ocves sch ie ceess 122.9 127.9 137.8 79.34 75.52 73.37 
Brass and copper products..............20+.0005- 101.9 103.2 109.2 74.40 73.35 73.21 
Smelting and sefining |, Bae s 62s. 255 ee ee oes 158.2 161.1 156.0 91.66 91.56 85.07 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 139.9 141.8 153.4 77.00 74.00 75.68 
Non-metallic mineral products.................5+. 121.3 123.1 123.4 74.36 70.35 72,27 
CIR PLODUCHS, WECONIG! Soveta sd ee Rls CIs oles cel 90.0 95.0 93.6 70.33 66.41 68.16 
lass and glass: products yee s,s. eek bee eee eee 130.4 129.6 128.1 71.94 69.35 70.33 
Products of petroleum and coal.................+55 137.7 138.4 134.8 101.60 103.21 97.02 
Chemical producte te) foes cg eee eevee 132.8 133.4 128.5 82.42 81.32 77.08 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 117.9 118.5 115.1 73.38 71.31 70.02 
Acids; alkalis aud saltss ssc sie. BO.09. os wen 149.5 151.7 136.7 92.01 93.50 87.36 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 110.3 112.5 110.2 63.30 61.15 59.72 
Comstrtietlon: Ameo e a as RT RG. ee oe 7. 111.3 a 4 : ts f i rs ; HH 4 x - 
Building and general engineering. pated sor Ot cis euive 112.6 116.1 127. s : ‘ 
Balding retires aon Sa ck eek hee Toe ceee 116.1 118.5 134.6 80.71 67.23 78.65 
ISON TOOLIC, cine cois Lie tess 59758 vee Ne ten 0 sis 98.2 106.0 97.5 88.74 73.20 80.49 
Highways, bridges and streets esate es hae hab 94.6 103.5 92.3 62.64 58.50 59.74 
Setvltes, sot si. PR ee 127.5 127.5 124.9 47.04 46.65 44.36 
Hotels and restaurants pea Hess 118.2 118.7 118.2 38.46 38.42 37.08 


Laundries and dry cleaning plan a f A 4 : é 
eet ie wear Glen ances as ass 178.0 174.9 167.4 68.90 69.09 65.11 


Industrial composite..............--..2.0+-++00+-] 113.6 117.5 118.6 69.23 66.35 | 66.66 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3.' 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.— HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
ee Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

Newioundland Sst... cess trite see decane eee eye 39.1 41.4 40.9 163.1 169.8 157.0 
Nova Scotia: cerita dashes Gernmelde «toa gis oie cvieptsaes 39.6 37.6 41.1 149.3 150.7 142.7 
New! BrunswiGhivecssspecetr ic as lees atiesisoacseseens 40.8 38.6 41.9 147.5 150.8 137.5 
Queheo!. -divcapaie ter baen veterc ace net aee's's te sp gee’ 41.0 38.1 42.4 148.2 149.1 141.1 
Ontario: «ote ieseme ct becaeinas este aries aessccnc engine 39.5 36.8 40.6 173.2 174.6 166.4 
Manitoba cs mommtev aut vithisscir sisson ofgs ns’ s 0'a.vidle satete-s 40.1 36.5 40.6 152.7 154.4 147.4 
Sankatene ventions cess see cadets: sachp se o's.c sue piepasis 38.7 37.5 39.7 176.9 177.0 162.0 
AlbertsilGyeeree earn sinepicntaisiers -Sie oni sig aceescoptaeys 39.3 37.5 40.1 174.6 175.5 164.0 
British Weg iperer us te pe ae cite nists ois « 0's.¢ Sas) 20 veins nipple 36.9 34.3 36.8 197.9 199.5 188.0 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Sources: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Price and Prices Indexes, DBS 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


; phat: Average Average 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Par iWadls Earnings | Earnings Weekly Price |RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949.................4: 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950...............005: 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951..................- 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952.................4 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953.................. 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954...............2.5- 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955..............20005 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956.................4. 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Monthly Average 1957................ aa 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 127.2 
Week Preceding: 
PObruary Ge slgon.. ee de. se seek eae 40.9 157.5 64.42 154.4 120.5 128.1 
March TOOT el Se. oc Ree 40.9 157.6 64.46 154.5 120.5 128.2 
April 1s LY Cee a a 2) 41.1 158.7 65.23 156.4 120.9 129.4 
May DP OD Lic Mire itows doe GeO 40.6 160.0 64.96 155.7 121.1 128.6 
June Us AY a Biss 40.5 160.7 65.08 156.0 121.6 128.3 
July DOO 7 Oo Peco. BER 40.6 161.0 65.37 156.7 121.9 128.5 
August POLOD Aeisicefeisiais secdva igs gies 40.5 160.4 64.96 155.7 122.6 127.0 
September’ 1,:1957..5..5.......c008 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 
October’ Se 171057... 00.38... 2...%. ee 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 
» “November? 171957...22..00... dc cbatiet 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 128.3 127.7 
December 771957. .55.9%.. 4.8.00. 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 123.1 129.2 
January 40.3 165.8 66.82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 
February 39.9 164.4 65.60 157.3 123.7 127.2 


Nors:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 


Average Hours Harnings Wares 


Industry 


Feb. 1|Jan. 1|Feb. 1|/Feb. 1jJan. 1|Feb. 1|Feb. 1|Jan. 1/Feb. 1 
1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 


42.5} 40.2} 42.9) 195.7) 193.9) 181.6) 83.17] 77.95) 77.91 

43.4; 40.8) 43.0} 201.2) 200.8] 187.9] 87.32] 81.93] 80.80 

43.4) 40.7} 42.9) 158.0) 156.7] 156.8) 68.57! 63.78) 67.27 

43.3) 40.8) 438.1) 217.4) 217.6] 200.8) 94.13) 88.78) 86.54 

40.5| 39.4) 42.9) 190.2} 184.4) 173.3) 77.03) 72.65) 74.35 

38.4) 37.9] 41.5} 174.5] 166.7] 154.9] 67.01] 63.18] 64.28 

SIL GEER UUUEN KARS th fae stent y'e cee cc os vs selene me coves 44.2} 42.2) 45.4) 214.0) 212.9) 204.7) 94.59) 89.84) 92.93 
Th fea Rea SE 7 ae ee, 41.7} 39.1) 42.2) 175.4} 175.1] 167.5) 73.14] 68.46] 70.69 
1S Eh ee ee ee ee a - 2 39.9] 37.2} 40.9) 164.4) 165.8) 157.5) 65.60) 61.68) 64.42 
ROCHA OXICL DRIVEN HQON: «cso de Uh REND « x cin u ciddniticle'« wa u's «Ms 39.9} 37.6] 40.2) 146.1] 146.5] 187.3] 58.29) 55.08] 55.19 
BAGHE TVOUCGCUS Pals <-. cs ache piiab'o's vies Uetde dele «vie ds oOe 39.7| 37.5] 39.7| 170.9) 170.0) 165.7] 67.85) 63.75) 65.78 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 38.1] 31.4] 40.6] 135.9} 133.5] 120.3] 51.78] 41.92) 48.84 
RRTHIN SETTLES Orc ics vie-e's'vle\lb vis'eusles'e es tae sinosie 41.0} 39.2} 40.9) 154.8) 157.8) 144.9) 63.47] 61.86) 59.26 
Bread and other bakery products..................+- 42.0} 41.4} 42.5) 130.8) 130.7] 122.6] 54.94) 54.11) 52.11 
Distilled and malt liquors.:........ccceccdeccccccvvss 39.3} 37.7| 38.9} 189.6] 191.4] 179.0] 74.51] 72.16) 69.63 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........0.0ceeeeeeeeee 40.3} 38.7} 40.2) 149.0) 160.6] 135.4) 60.05) 62.15) 54.43 
ALOE PTOCUNUAM ....% GET phe sv ely « bata dies v's de atielels 39.7) 33.8} 41.6} 167.0) 164.6) 162.8] 66.30) 55.63) 67.72 
EMBLHET DIOUGGGE., . ick colic chs sate xdeidu dele aos evesd ee 40.7} 34.7] 41.38} 113.1] 113.1} 108.0) 46.03) 39.25) 44.60 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............0.000- 40.4) 33.7] 41.3] 108.0} 107.1] 104.4] 43.63] 36.09) 43.12 
Textile products (except clothing)..................05-5 40.8] 38.1) 42.9] 123.6} 124.2} 119.0) 50.43) 47.32) 51.05 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 38.4] 36.2} 40.9) 121.9} 122.4} 119.4] 46.81) 44.31) 48.83 
VY COURLENE POMS ore a Bc ete on iain sha u's u's u's «wie ed etal 42.0} 38.1] 44.0] 116.3} 116.1} 111.5] 48.85] 44.23) 49.06 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................0 43.0} 42.9] 45.2) 132.2) 133.2] 125.2) 56.85) 57.14) 56.59 
Clothing (textile and fur).. 37.9] 32.1) 39.2} 107.8) 107.3} 104.1] 40.86] 34.44] 40.81 
GH 8 GLOLINNG: 51, viet s Mieb weds sc ccleseaeedee csc 37.3} 31.4] 38.5) 108.5] 108.5} 103.7] 40.47} 34.07) 39.92 
Women Ss ClOLINOE’ «0. dik oetakin dace tnates succes .-| 37.2] 29.8] 37.9} 114.7] 115.4] 111.4] 42.67) 34.39) 42.22 
Ste PODUB as ctectb ec rettc sce asec ad Gelb Calan nek 39.5) 35.2} 41.1] 102.5} 100.4] 100.7} 40.49) 35.34) 41.39 
OWS AIMHT CUE Ae wea cea diccheaen ac veauac nese sees eee es 39.9] 35.9} 39.4] 144.6) 145.1] 135.5) 57.70) 52.09) 53.39 
Saw and planing mills 39.2) 35.0} 37.2) 156.0) 157.0) 146.0) 61.15) 54.95) 54.31 
UPN UER ee ce saidbihiats cose ce xeteiees ckee's aekes 40.7| 37.3] 42.4) 181.4] 131.6] 125.6] 53.48) 49.09) 53.25 
NFUOL WOO TOUUGIN, sn gevtceec Cera piceks cn nla dd'y a 41.2} 37.1] 42.8) 121.2] 122.4) 115.5] 49.93] 45.41) 49.43 
ANON OEOGUOIS te. de ca mak ablae nana uactaies 40 «anes 2 40.6} 38.7} 41.9] 189.2) 189.2) 183.5] 76.82] 73.22) 76.89 
ulp and paper mills..... 40.8! 39.4] 42.3) 204.1] 204.4) 196.6] 83.27] 80.53) 83.16 
CIGHIGE PALEr PIGUUCIE: ceateck voces ecdeecsetcaues eee 40.0} 36.9} 40.8) 149.3] 147.1] 143.1) 59.72] 54.28) 58.38 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 38.7| 38.2] 39.8] 192.9] 192.3] 184.4] 74.65] 73.46] 73.39 
SIVONW ANG BUbGl PFOCUCTE. chau eed cases ccd wevcnsteuccinea's 40.0} 37.4} 41.7] 187.8] 186.8) 179.6) 75.12) 69.86) 74.89 
Agricultural implements.............seceseeeeeeeeees 39.8} 38.3] 40.3] 186.9] 185.1] 177.6] 74.39] 70.89) 71.57 
Fabricated and structural steel.............0seeeeeee 40.6} 37.2} 41.5] 184.4] 183.3] 175.6) 74.87) 68.19) 72.87 
eiAvC WATE GAG GOOMB is «csc casnsccavscanss caves cocnaaa 40.3] 38.3] 42.0) 165.7] 164.4) 160.1] 66.78] 62.97| 67.24 
Heating and cooking appliances................06 .-| 39.7] 36.7) 40.8] 161.6) 159.3) 150.9) 64.16] 58.46) 61.57 
LMIRABUIO RO ei otitis slstecatbnias.e bs AP aiesae seamen eerie 39.7] 35.8] 42.0) 182.2] 179.4] 176.0] 72.33] 64.23) 73.92 
Machinery manufacturing. .............esseeeees 40.9] 37.7] 43.3) 175.2] 174.1] 168.9] 71.66] 65.64) 73.13 
UM AT ISON BNC BEOO 56 teaa ad 0 x's 604 89.0. 0-000 <0 39.7} 39.3} 41.2] 220.2} 219.6] 208.1) 87.42) 86.30) 85.74 
SBOE DIOLAL DLOGUCEB. ss eacseconesaseuscancesuces 39.4] 36.6] 40.3) 181.2) 178.6] 170.6] 71.39] 65.37) 68.75 
"Transportation equipment.........se.cccsscecceee 39.3] 36.7} 40.3] 185.8] 186.4] 179.5) 73.02) 68.41] 72.34 
Aircraft and parts 41.0} 40.0} 41.9] 190.8] 189.3] 180.3} 78.23] 75.72) 75.55 
INEOLOE: VODIGION: 6h air e.cisviscie-c.ein ainse,e 35.2} 30.8] 38.2) 199.3] 200.1} 191.8} 70.15] 61.63) 73.27 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. . 39.0} 35.2] 41.0) 185.9] 188.1) 179.8] 72.50) 66.21) 73.72 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. .| 39.6] 39.4] 39.8] 178.9] 178.4] 175.9] 70.84] 70.29} 70.01 
Shipbuilding and repairing................e0eeeeeeeee 40.2) 35.6] 41.4] 180.5) 183.3) 170.7] 72.56] 65.25) 70.67 
*Non-ferrous metal products.............+20eeeeee% ..| 40.0} 39.7] 41.1] 194.9] 194.8] 177.8] 77.96] 77.34] 73.08 
EATEN TUE TNO CHOUR: » ciea,c0 eo olcisiv.rsuibh Selves wsida 40.8] 38.9] 40.7) 163.9} 162.4] 154.9) 66.87) 63.17) 63.04 
Brass and copper products..............-200ee00 39.4] 38.8] 40.9] 173.5} 173.1] 165.7] 68.36) 67.16] 67.77 
Smelting and Tefning tei eweweswsvssrwrdeesess 40.0} 40.4] 41.2] 215.0} 214.6} 193.3} 86.00) 86.70) 79.64 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 39.9] 38.1] 41.2] 169.9] 168.7] 165.7| 67.79) 64.27) 68.27 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment...... 39.7| 38.9] 41.4] 191.1} 189.8] 183.4] 75.87] 73.83) 75.93 
Radios ‘and radio parte.c. 525i csciceracceceessee ..| 39.7] 36.7] 39.8] 152.0) 151.2) 144.2) 60.34] 55.49) 57.39 
PRAULCVIOR Tse ca ee RD oh ocean sinew orte Wawel sleisiawete 39.9] 37.0] 42.4] 163.5} 163.1] 162.7] 65.24) 60.35) 68.98 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and appliances...... 39.9} 37.3] 40.3] 173.1] 173.0} 168.0] 69.07| 64.53] 67.70 
Miscellaneous electrical products............0se008005 39.8} 38.7] 41.6] 155.9} 154.4) 154.4) 62.05) 59.75) 64.23 
VERS ATACE CUO ach Meee yal che Sit ie aisyat arvig'¥ ohaiS aie. = 2iaG. 41.1} 37.9} 43.1] 183.0} 179.9} 180.2} 75.21] 68.18) 77.67 
*Non-metallic mineral products 42.2} 39.1] 42.8] 165.1] 165.3] 159.0) 69.67| 64.63) 68.05 
ESI RURDEOCUOLA ie shia.ebiow ne dncie «lela sential Pe eee 42.3) 39.0] 41.9] 153.6] 154.9] 150.2) 64.97] 60.41} 62.93 
Glass and glass products...... Re Pe Ce pe er oer 42.7| 40.3] 43.7] 159.5) 161.2} 155.0} 68.11] 64.96) 67.74 
Products of petroleum and coal.............. Reakcwsinele 40.0} 40.1] 41.7} 225.5] 234.6] 211.5} 90.20) 94.07) 88.20 
RE Trestaa Get PROCES we oie cu sie a sce ie’ oie xo aielele 3°6,cip0l 40.5! 40.0] 41.0} 179.2] 179.9] 165.6] 72.58] 71.96} 67.90 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations  cosneeecnu 40.7| 40.3] 40.9] 139.2] 137.6] 131.2] 56.65) 55.45) 53.66 
Acids; alkalisiand Salta. is. cc.ssc0scsicecesicees ...| 41.0] 41.1] 41.8] 204.6] 212.8] 190.2] 83.89] 87.46) 79.50 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries......... 40.9} 38.4] 41.6} 136.0} 136.2} 127.9] 55.62] 52.30) 53.21 
PLIUTAD IO: ROGUE. diastase sie.cieiti:s sici.s Vaeeanns 39.9] 37.4] 40.9] 178.0] 178.2} 170.4] 71.02] 66.65] 69.69 
Non-durable goods 39.8] 36.9] 40.9] 150.4] 152.6} 143.3) 59.86] 56.31] 58.61 
onstruction............. 40.5} 33.6) 41.2] 179.8] 177.3] 175.7] 72.82) 59.57) 72.39 
Building and general engineering..... 40.9} 32.1] 41.7} 193.7] 194.8] 186.3) 79.22) 62.53) 77.69 
Highways, bridges and a Gee ew eke 39.5] 36.7] 40.0) 148.0] 144.7| 144.2] 58.46) 53.10) 57.68 
Seite and motor transportation........... 5 43.3} 42.4] 44.5] 164.8] 163.6] 155.9] 71.36] 69.37] 69.38 
eRe RNa ee eaG eb wkedS de vierbiredveiees 39.1] 38.6] 39.5] 96.0] 96.4] 92.3) 37.54] 37.21] 36.46 
Hotels and restaurants...........+..sss0-- ee ..| 39.5} 39.3] 39.7] 94.9] 95.6] 92.5] 37.49) 37.57) 36.72 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants... eo ee ore 38.8] 37.4] 39.8] 93.1) 92.7] 86.8] 36.12] 34.67) 34.55 


ee 
* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Sourcr: Form U.I.C. 757) 


“ee Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erilo: 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
April 18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66,702 405, 202 
April 11, 434 12, 293 28,727 466, 120 101, 933 568,053 
April 10,611 11,506 22,117 505,472 114,572 620,044 
April 23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428, 221 104,745 532,966 
April 19,523 14,760 34, 283 479, 539 111,129 590, 668 
May 28,099 18, 200 47,199 378, 062 96, 250 474,312 
June 28,041 19,163 47, 204 226,022 80,973 306,995 
July 21,843 17,643 39, 486 180,521 85,981 266, 502 
August 20, 837 14,060 34, 897 171,765 84,581 256, 346 
September 14,379 16,047 30, 426 171,981 76,446 248,427 
October 12,792 13, 660 26,452 186, 599 80, 267 266, 866 
November 9,751 11,046 20,797 218, 449 86, 581 305, 030 
December 13,327 11, 209 24,536 327,335 107, 201 434,536 
January 7,450 7,270 14,720 607, 217 147, 423 754,640 
February 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 677,163 167,591 844,754 
March 7,389 8,459 15, 848 703, 609 171,254 874, 863 
April 9,730 10,892 20, 622 697,400 171,088 868, 488 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 
28, 1958 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C.751) 


Change from 


tuduwtry Male | Female | Total |—j.. 3; | wepoos 
1958 1957 | 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 289 111 400 +138 —464 
OPONUE Viet les i niv'c's ee ts akas es oes dies sane cede « 270 7 277 -172 —1,501 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 625 41 666 —103 —271 
LTA Qa Se eS A) a ae a 289 13 302 —108 —290 
MEA sano ohn KB aa Fae vd ead 0 Gens vous sell « 235 17 252 +4 +28 
PNON-MOtAL MINING 5. des cab ths ose s ss dO bin ccc isso 53 1 54 —16 +3 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................++. 10 2 12 +2 +4 
POOH eRia o> vos Pot WUE sc cab.cdelvcscedasces 38 8 46 +15 —16 
BORG CY Oe eee ee ey a ee 2,020 1,509 3,529 +283 —2,870 
BMeoda and Beverages)... osc5.s sich svascccecncuns 168 126 294 +90 —60 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 27 2 29 —47 +17 
DEE TOCUMUES csde st tei Pass scpuctitanrseccere 7 16 23 -1 —23 
TIGCUHGE S ROONOUR) cinods ROT S TT s5.00h coe ece se <alaiss 43 79 122 +2 —145 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 48 75 123 +21 —200 
Glothing (textile and fur)i\.5.......ccsscesccbacs 74 736 810 +132 —557 
WOR EVOGUOUR, sos sede See it asec ob ochins’s ven svass 150 46 196 —27 —206 
Lye ot ee es ae oc eer oe 98 36 134 —31 —107 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 114 63 177 +31 —63 
iron and Steel Produéte. shiny... .secceescscageass 444 71 515 +83 —537 
Transportation Equipment..............-.-..eees 355 30 385 +25 —403 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..................4+ 79 30 109 +1 —127 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 160 81 241 +30 —207 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..................- 40 21 61 —8 —96 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 13 7 20 —4 —35 
Hamicnl Products, 35.70) spt cn» cbectles ovacaumee 145 49 194 +8 —64 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 55 41 96 —22 —57 
NOTRE REWNOMIIN Gan Soka s 5 Sis pacede eso «b-0eeees sn aeeis Gee 767 86 853 +140 —505 
Gateral CCONUPAOBOIS. |... cas ots taker oden avieres phos 584 58 642 +78 —348 
Special Trade Contractors............-..eseeeee: 183 28 211 +62 —157 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 406 166 572 +178 —547 
PUSDBPOTLAMOR oo ascot cn te phe tas obs eee sone cdiaes 342 58 400 +193 —426 
TRE OPA RG se SPE Te a 5 odo ESA TEN ois subi Meh oases cdas 22 17 39 —4 —26 
WUOTIRISOUSEIE ION oo en, ana: pity cine y ccs wie ue « 42 91 133 —il —95 
Public Utility Operation............ccneccccncsncce 99 17 116 +7 —112 
PR ALG thcteraare craig nies Gig Pe eee minis Fa RV aias oele siniey Maree 1,246 1,333 2,579 +360 —1,048 
WR GISRA a ari cn 30k 6 5 50rd oid piso 6 wt. sie cease 496 308 804 +125 —379 
bE IRS OR, 2 ee RR Ne nS ale ne ee Sere Foe 750 1,025 1,775 +235 —669 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 458 477 935 +32 —483 
jo LP BRO ae, SSeS i ee ee Oa, ea ene a 1,549 4,862 6,411 +31 —3,512 
Community or Public Service... 179 1,074 1,253 +80 —290 
Government Service............. 859 303 1,162 —196 —980 
Recreation Service. . 57 30 87 +32 —120 
usiness Service... 165 319 484 —57 —542 
Personal Service... 289 3,136 3,425 +172 —1,580 
Cran TOCA ccsderacep cna see eccneaceds. 7,729 8,609 16,338 +894 —11,313 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 27, 1958(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications for Employment 

Occupational Group | 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,181 828 2,009 9,699 2,111 11,810 
Clorigal WoOrkere cas, <cwws ce saaie os cs nes 719 2,314 3,033 21,122 46,193 67,315 
Salem WorkorBiiwn. cee cossevensaestaes ses 1,017 643 1,660 9,191 21,902 31,093 
Personal and domestic service workers... 346 3,410 3,756 48,075 31,012 79,087 
PIGRIMEM whe ccs BE aapicle ois'ete Bieler malaise oiviers 28) Vite cones reas 28 7,267 40 7,307 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 311 20 331 24,004 1,035 25,039 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 2,328 978 3,306 333, 891 31,726 365,617 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

FODANCO) sc) Codee Oe Beko de don 28 5 33 2,863 903 3,766 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 32 780 812 5,298 19,376 24,674 
Lumber and lumber products........ OO Ne ntact 199 50,565 284 50, 849 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)........... 36 9 45 1,909 763 2,672 
Leather and leather products........ 31 55 86 2,012 1,490 3,502 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 12° Whehwcacccses 12 1,080 89 1,169 
Metalworking. 4.06 .t.0dase oss ses use 248 3 251 31,101 1,817 32,918 
ileatrical, sce doce. 6.268 Ree sade seen 53 5 58 4,941 1,914 6,855 
Transportation equipment........... Grote sr te:s 6 2,043 85 2,128 
INT ETINE: Con cae cei esti Denis’ <<'s's's eee OF: dias So aes 97 3, ASD. cals anseicty! omelet ora 3,245 
RO GHEGIUGHON Secs ciicle we te oo ae are O20, nia taeeetten 320 102,363 10 102,373 
Transportation (except seamen)...:.. 325 5 330 59,590 221 59,811 
Communications and public utility... 1 © enon ae. 26 1,539 3 1,542 
LTA ANG BEFVICEs «cans cise ss eseccss 103 84 187 7,008 2,905 9,913 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 722 26 748 40,142 1,445 41,587 
POTOAINCH. Woe sies o's ok banahipae.cGs veds 6 52 6 58 7,631 411 8,042 
PADDLING 241s wroistnie i ein surislauels solwateae rT TRS | RGPRPPr Re eer Dg 38 10,561 10 10,571 

Unalnlledwarkera,. ... 0s delete «sac acce's 1,459 266 1,725 250,360 37,235 287,595 
Food and tobacco.............-..0.- 32 53 85 10,036 11,076 21,112 
Lumber and lumber products........ 155 5 160 32,760 748 33,508 
Watalworkiigd. <....2/ deiiessccscstes 60 5 65 14,060 1,017 15,077 
ACONSEPUGHIONG Foss & sine Se delete x's «a's woke GIG: habs eecrtet 616 130, 085 4 130,089 
Other unskilled workers............. 596 203 799 63,419 24,390 87,809 

Grand Total i555 .2.0s cas ec ee 7,389 8,459 15,848 703,609 171,254 874,863 


(‘) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 27, 1958 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office | 
(1) Previous Previous () Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 


February January February | February January February 
27, 1958] 30, 1958 28, 1957 27, 1958 30, 1958 28, 1957 


DSP IAG O25. s cet ages dew o code 201 155 242 37,971 36,549 25,801 
MGPNOr SKOO Ae os ab operas «eae dee 38 4 3 8,795 8,120 #5163 
Grand Falls... A 6 4 46 3,569 3,532 2,388 
St. John’s... 157 147 193 25, 607 24,897 18,250 

Prince Edward Island. : 68 68 96 7,511 7,249 5,184 
Charlottetown..... ; 50 48 62 4,344 4,181 3,241 
Summerside....... : 18 20 34 3,167 3,068 1,943 

Nova Scotia......... ‘ 772 704 730 41,865 40,085 27,908 
Amherst. . 8 6 10 1, 668 1,666 1,240 
Bridgewat 12 6 34 2,919 3,025 1,750 
Halifax.. 405 368 424 7,711 7,441 5,203 
SEEU CLUES PU vs each ame vob xc Fee oho ccadeapbe «Pages soeegtheelapasiceseads s 1, 626 1,593 1,190 
Kentville. 33 13 36 4, 681 4,375 3,692 
Liverpool.... 2 9 83 1,319 1, 257 768 
New Glasgow. 22 24 44 5,758 5, 869 3,484 
PIMA CTOE Es cnn chic Petia oc oto tMas cieacsdechie vascacsdes 1 1,027 1,102 907 
Sydney. Bias ee 213 212 53 7,035 6,443 4,977 
DUT ect eet oo ancy oh naemt np 4 * wae 18 9 34 2,376 2,511 1,675 
PRATINOULN ee 4 sus eck Satelde tees ees 59 57 ll 5,745 4,803 3,022 

ING WU MBEULTES IVICA. 5 oe cocks seit o kb o-os cass 644 461 955 46,427 45,492 34,291 
SUITE, | PSIG co acct eaeenne Ss «ome 6 16 13 77 8,034 7, 756 k 
Gampballton sic... 5. spo Senctenss cle eee 27 36 44 3, 853 3,570 2,919 
Edmundston.........'.....-- a A ll 16 66 3,652 3,414 2,718 
IPRPOLELIODON nh vaaechc dieetdercccare 99 85 93 2,871 2,782 2,208 
DIISTOr sda hah Wh oc wich Padteas see vidoe 4 1 88 1,071 998 720 
BEOUCUIIE «Tey eke won’ shir teeter cuwcges 362 208 395 11,953 12,496 9,390 
BNOWUSNGIGOR Gin sasheatelievieotecte. OO Mabvceceunaes 8 4,655 4,409 3,520 
SHANG DORE Gt is ese babe teow ocnace 91 83 148 3,876 3,825 2,545 
Dis SeepMetess «yh eee walcades 6 5 ll 3,128 3,043 1,640 
RURAOK ST ce Ode cries cme celene conte 5 8 8 866 889 697 
WOOGKHOGKE Tayi. wa> as’ » teactae'gs vit da » 3 6 17 2,468 2,310 1,430 

Quebec..... 48m COBO ee cee ee 3,604 3,508 6, 626 271, 079 255,530 187,286 
PASLICRLOR. . Poet Lt os dc ch-c.daee ee oeeedes 11 15 10 1,285 1,157 963 
PSGRUNEIHOIN 5 oe. ces Ggielen ea ae des 16 14 32 1,650 1,710 950 
PICKING NSN, Us sce che deat ease den 8 5 7 1,508 1,347 1,294 
WWAMBEPBOAL PO KG anc sb:c ch celae ose Os 11 42 3 4,216 3,508 3,181 
SMANCar Sees? 1a. aks cgeelde wosedis 1 13 2 3,364 3,562 2,629 
SBI COUNUITINE SES civ cale cldabithescedes 35 26 147 3,237 2,652 2,044 
DCN Oke See ee ore OOS oneee Be 21 35 2,670 2,099 1,638 
DromMoOna yale. /...200deswise os cedes 24 36 72 8,153 3,296 2,440 

PAVING ERD ccc ab cape se cees 11 5 17 1,569 1,586 1,039 
FE Greptvilloven ss «ns ach oteeees seseees 17 9 703 3,351 2,552 1,732 
UG ce ates sway oman ada teec 3 3 1 3,002 2,779 2,318 
GANDY Ome ans ncko teenie cese es. 16 11 47 2,856 2, 1,957 
Ber Bh 45 EAD Se 0 SPREE EE 17 22 39 5,712 5,335 ° 
Johictte. the Peoemaniew dite vote. 65 41 66 5,709 5, 241 4,210 
WOMCMNOTG A cle tis ci ees ion halen 2 25 26 55 3,595 3,080 2,402 
UACHULGS «coke We scapes o ceniiteanesces 5 8 15 1,219 1,375 838 
ie Malbnio. eee ress Peete ea sees 26 26 4 3,478 2,895 2,957 
Ee CUQUO, Serene oc. ocho: tieelet «a +6 deve 123 75 101 1,251 1,087 702 
OVI cohort basics bo Steir deeds « 67 51 100 6,356 6,217 4,852 
MOWIROVUO eee ys oc cit o Caenida shai ges 39 22 45 2,262 1,863 1,411 
AAPOR, 6b, Pee ani sie wab-s Mabpies os(¢ sche 1 1 1 1,341 1,235 810 
ASDA EL tee ee a wraiths cee nse decPamesw cine eens Liens une de dave 1,828 1,362 881 
MMATANG. 0 ee Stee cl eabs ceiagite «ceeds. 2 1 137 5,878 4,921 3, 853 
MEBGADTIC. Stig sv visciecceteeine sc cclasis Coy SOABHAE: AS! | Sipe oe 2,115 1,893 “1,432 
PMO TG LMITIOR Ge cy corte v Maalee we wsido clint aid ae sgare 10 a 1,727 1, 283 1,360 
Montmagn yy it. .Ed.ceddeees sek aess 9 13 19 3,374 3,089 2,473 
CONG E ORL, 5 tetra tats tile oMgitte sie scig'c 1,892 1,746 3,123 81, 856 81, 203 52,731 
DOW RICHMIONG,. codes dees ai caes das : 5 8 1 8,117 3,005 2,564 
ror Aloe shi wielsc lamin encanta’ : 2 1 5 2,171 1,650 1,542 
epee Wie apeiote oie ucacd whew staat e\s'3o,dtase 355 412 506 19, 665 19,099 16, 453 
ETO UBL En sco. c orale atah tee eae cae 79 33 81 7,22 6,38! 4,874 
PVIOTO Clu VOU ss eae cl aelate Se sl slo's» 14 61 49 8,398 7,401 6,199 
oN - SE VER Cos se Saeepae Khe he's 27 12 13 2,201 1,784 94 
CME ER Sen aps Silas ee bees 58 103 44 4,290 4,249 1,937 
Ste. hganks RA viola oiohie anatase ace nes 9 % 11 1,700 1,554 1,274 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 14 22 42 1,765 1,668 1,424 
EB, CGTARS tei occ chee Seretas e:clenaes 19 27 50 2,849 2,702 2,210 
Bs Hyacinthos ss, wien Geavienescwces 32 32 49 3,146 3,187 2,564 
ed CONG 6 they saieielew ok he Eats deta os 45 38 64 2,523 2,733 1,890 
bt, TECOMION ivi sinc vioic Sheela scaly eels 34 34 2,624 2,531 2,110 
Bent ALON irre cower af sumariyareteen 52 54 186 2,707 2,454 1,786 
BEG icc csten tates sacs 13 16 67 6,559 6,172 4,370 
Sherbrooke.............. Leone 88 62 158 7,490 7,127 4,856 
PREMIER cists Reape we Pass 45 60 64 3,598 3, 292 2,358 
Thetford Mikies Se Re Se ee 71 49 60 2,710 2,503 2,196 
Sapte Peiclsisjocets si cimatetate aiee'éide:s 97 133 168 7,878 7,777 5,938 
“Wal d’Or..55, a Scie SVAN aiigehon's als 8 17 41 3,278 3,023 1,612 
RValloyfidldRiclevccccsectess's Bias 17 12 39 3, 288 3, 169 2,336 


TABLE D-4.—_ UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 27, 1958 
(Source: Form U.I.C, 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office se aa es ee 
(4) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
February January February | February January February 
27, 1958) 30, 1958 28, 1957 27, 1958 30, 1958 28, 1957 
Quebec—con. 
Victoril VillG.6 180 soem eG ae ne caes 20 47 28 3,878 3,962 2,462 
Wille dAlDAGs i, ciss.ccw'e Gtio ds wo's.cces 32 22 57 3,410 2,742 2,357 
Ville St.) Georges, 003. due wah ov ve ve 15 4 47 5,044 4,235 3,430 
Ontarlo. «5 i. aetahss nce dith deo ss ane 5,535 5,365 10,097 265,903 256,811 168,259 
ATODTIO‘S cosine 66% Zea ce edate aleve veces 79 18 89 734 659 537 
BArTI@,<5.: santa ctiac scar ible dks adea 19 15 49 1,796 1,713 1,334 
PROUIC VIA cia te ind aoh eens eracddeas 19 9 39 3,003 2,751 1,914 
BracoDridged sas <a sass athens sc 05 0 35 48 183 1,894 1,787 1,186 
USYATA DON. dis npc iain dem ole o's vw 8 11 32 1,675 1,668 876 
Berantlordl «geass ss\s'ss ye icatel de vcreiv tes 59 55 69 3,935 3,895 2,849 
Brock villO.ncs. sg scenes ae cas ves 18 21 21 791 758 506 
Carloton Piste sss: ois tates als «side 8 2 3 538 665 353 
hat hanas fase op cna oe te dive aves 30 31 73 3, 634 3,696 2,443 
CPODOUPHE) eek os Pee uh enti ap's.cv iste’ ‘i 2 5 1,362 1,400 871 
Colling WoOdsacascn cceaaieles ose ation 14 11 13 1,122 1,154 1,146 
OrMWall's.udaeane due cetaiN> cov nee dels 53 68 175 5,040 4,735 3,410 
Port Erie. ssogveert sce Pee raesaen des 2 2 1,023 976 5 
Wort. Frahoeds. gaan: ov wok 6eereeaes 16 12 5 873 823 486 
Pore WilliGm, gsssces Gh vasecvatea 101 57 128 3,592 3,251 1,943 
MSBIUl es cal ccareS ones en suaene soe aes 40 31 123 2,224 2,120 1,025 
Gannnog vers: inc tivo daits ie «so ces 2 4 3 570 580 402 
COGEKICH ..c56 03 <5: 06s ca et dp iisre oes 18 7 27 1,038 1,051 783 
CAOIDN Sy cagark cclas tn dit doweneiag 49 53 105 2,896 2,797 1,675 
lamilton: avs. edeices ieee Seaess des 430 434 653 20, 604 20, 881 11,406 
Hawkseburyecic.ok..< es ov ode « 8 14 24 1,627 1,670 1,353 
RWG OT AONE tra ties 'oa's hi dstttan ofhle.« aoraheg 19 18 37 1, 232 1,126 8 
I apuskasing pons cess «tee ehh ax 0 rss 25 57 26 1, 156 1,012 532 
PESMODE Ch somtk caso vrad bc atNIe abe sis oases 11 15 27 1,216 1,189 592 
EIR OSUOR ie torn coc sou oleae dk eves on 72 67 134 2,643 2,482 2,028 
Kirkland Lae... site Aiipitescct cist 66 49 102 1,804 1,805 
WItChONGDs Sake secs soso thigh easiscdues 78 62 64 4,545 4,479 2,827 
Leamington soma. >.< <3 ciakts ds see sles 33 23 43 1,889 1,877 952 
TANGA 70 fees cock ete sees wane 6 4 33 1,069 919 836 
istowel cp Aaes cane...ccts Siac osoe 17 9 33 701 691 501 
Miondlon. 29.268 3 or oie oo. ateitie oie os aaicte:s 287 291 605 6, 667 6, 545 4,930 
Done Branchiestes sts 0s dea stvey od aes 65 70 104 5,171 5,096 3,281 
Milan ve cascoe ann ti ith et 0s cvs 7 16 28 » 1,800 1,428 
INGPATOG ieee Es. 5 ok atlas deae.s «ate 6 7 17 1,105 1,052 877 
IV GWMAT KEE a a a x occh sate hes cleles 29 22 3 1,617 1,581 1,182 
Ningara Walls sac sa.sic ss dtalgiy 05 gies shes 33 32 126 3,779 3,573 2,327 
Worth Bayisi.u fete se teks avs see ue 16 4 19 3,151 2,701 1,520 
Dak villen cease vais» Soc o aaids's sce 60 53 61 1,281 1,243 617 
BITUIA\ cde ees pasts 12 aie ei ocse es 30 13 15 1,703 1, 638 1,029 
KQBHAWAL. ounces oc hin aia diss evs afois 27 28 76 5, 239 4,949 4,208 
OUbaA WA ces. ecw. se cishia Bia fa e'ce slo's 630 782 1,477 8,581 7,851 6,806 
Owen Soundance. ccie06 «daa 4 vs cas 24 40 3,530 3,463 2,378 
Parry SOW gees 010.05. deise ale is.e’s vinloic 3 4 3 595 616 437 
Pembroke... 76 67 131 2,787 2,583 1,885 
Peeth: cies cae 19 20 20 955 897 673 
Peterborough 86 208 48 4,836 4,386 3,182 
1Cton....s<. 12 15 894 877 698 
Pert Arthur. 108 90 194 5,723 4,895 3,198 
Port Colborne. 11 10 12 1,360 1,388 72 
16 18 20 1,536 1,495 911 
5 7 15 1,070 937 734 
62 49 82 6,535 6,615 4,303 
32 30 82 1,719 1,745 1,048 
48 47 80 3,316 3,285 3, 033 
151 161 487 3,906 3,604 1,352 
56 60 14 2,024 2,093 1,372 
22 26 18 284 1 
18 7 10 687 740 527 
9 18 26 1,567 1,521 956 
1 1 1,505 1,412 974 
347 216 212 7,251 6,498 3,305 
27 2,793 2,642 1,554 
1,525 1,404 3,109 65,595 60, 897 42,126 
0 4 1,316 1,260 921 
39 22 42 1,112 1,087 785 
5 4 10 966 922 
28 86 4,065 3,582 1, 837 
125 146 145 3,519 3,305 2,509 
71 94 141 16,485 19,501 9,384 
12 4 24 , 649 1,581 1,149 
1,091 1,110 2,065 35,879 35,630 26,167 
159 141 205 3,538 3,491 2,421 
10 10 24 2,329 2,288 1,543 
es 14 12 90 357 3. 1 
Portage la Prairie...‘ goats dee sss dee 39 31 42 1,866 1,795 1,300 
Aue Pasi s.os0 pei aie sbie aottte ae sata tits 39 22 29 389 409 170 
Winnipeg; denn cp icwis cabs apne meres acted 830 894 1,675 27,400 27,288 20,549 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 27, 1958 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
February January February | February January February 
27, 1958 30, 1958 28, 1957 27, 1958 30, 1958 28, 1957 
SasWabchewait...; .. sere. - sce, -kneeinae 707 590 1,270 26, 682 26,044 19,315 
POAGQV AN eb oc 26 oa das co oo RT 46 26 105 829 702 351 
MOORE SOW Fey cuvesc scent cuee't 6 MAS. 101 95 278 2,097 2,043 1,615 
North Battledlordeviyvsrierss cerns 54 38 37 2,334 2,217 1,459 
PrinGe Alberta cssccidisissscnses 51 39 70 3,081 3,148 2,181 
PEGI S, «bc Molde Mids va c's dec SR Odeo 187 174 320 6,475 6,381 4,945 
PENMOLOON, |, AN We discuss stdlidess> 146 118 206 5, 671 5,503 4,192 
Pei Currentid. didi <ccdedGetekee.s 40 30 115 1,419 1,370 1,202 
ng tig ee. | a ne ee ae ei 33 31 63 736 724 494 
PORK GON css TO PUSS sa wd Bs Bees 49 39 76 4,040 3,956 2,876 
Pa ee Ae ee OS gee 1,960 1,698 2,748 41,874 39,218 27,025 
PVMINOLG Edie x oa sbe cB Goss 7 5 923 62: 27 
Calgary. 4.20 Sl « ocacc Sblate... 639 499 1,063 11, 293 10,541 7,665 
Dramboller. ce, o7F. 0.5 scikek 88.2; 11 8 16 959 751 493 
AMONG vives} ini ieteds Canseco 939 823 1,157 20, 666 19,540 12,298 
NEON Rs ale, POR oe od CWS LESS 54 75 102 623 360 
Lethbridge. st oie F . 5. eee OF. 93 97 163 3,695 3,517 3,222 
Moadicine Hates. ti ivde nds Gaectlies 185 148 136 1,918 1,812 1,405 
BUD Gen sie caved asd CEs stde's sive 36 41 101 1,797 1,783 1,255 
British Columbia....................-. 1,266 1,023 2,088 99,672 102,146 66,914 
RILEY ied ree tk 2en te eros abn es 59 29 75 2,861 2,913 2,613 
TO. 1h aap en en eee 18 3 27 2,086 2,527 1,597 
Cranbrook... f24 20vk bane. «de! 16 30 9 1, 805 1,733 968 
Dawson Creek. £429. 8.4 Bis. 2 2. 18 18 18 1,800 1,647 577 
Ne Pee, rea eee og ey ee ll 8 27 1,580 1,930 1,086 
Cho Rae det wecseea eh Fen aces 16 12 39 2,654 2,407 1,806 
ROWS. .25 toa. a ernth 06d Be tpiannns 6 14 20 2,278 2,250 1,852 
PeIAG See cue eccentn cress seres ¢ 14 8 91 867 782 511 
Ii feel is CLES on coin die states wim ireomens 8 2 32 1,941 2,046 1,742 
PIGRASING cm coon dann an viedo enon vie" 19 12 36 2,748 3,087 1,970 
DI OISOD so 5 a:s nage sigh oe wick atedes and 19 24 37 1,937 1,906 1,466 
New WeStiinetelcresripewwsve anes 139 108 222 11,560 11,982 8,410 
Pontiqtonn® .. ¢: -yewth..} Raa dee ee as 6 26 22 2,467 2,471 2,046 
Mort Alberts? .2.. OBaachecss tec. es 15 14 14 1,793 2,029 851 
Prince. Qeorge.jiceeveve Sane otieeewine 66 59 76 3,035 3,200 2,009 
PYinCG HUPErt hss scssccteotsccecsens 25 24 66 3,050 3,278 1,278 
PrincobOnge. 7, Cerne k feel aves), MALAI. Skin Fel bane dads i 2 738 713 632 
cbpasl | Jac.'.3. PRG 0d.t BRS Si et 26 21 6 1,670 1,611 
WANOOUTERD, «0.3<Ghl. cnet tdi ds « oe ean 579 457 1,005 42,817 43,941 27,487 
MORO cap savawe ween VesTrweres vegies 30 18 21 3,300 3,258 2,444 
WiCtOMA ons Beds trnadesR aces canes ves 157 108 205 6,053 5, 808 3,986 
MV Hitehored.4. 1.96878. 26 Ses eb. 3. 78 19 28 38 627 3 
Wanadal 2 @. 9h 2255538. 35 5 RG «0 4. 8 15,848 14, 682 26,912 874,863 844,754 588,150 
RS cievckabstonncasttiens ccs asees 7,389 6,822 14, 218 703 , 609 677, 163 474, 661 
emales, Co.) Whe o-oo Mie sb eo 8,459 7,860 12,694 171, 254 167,591 113,489 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


' TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1953—1958 


Year Total Male Female | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 


POPUL spines aruan's eae catee ss 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
MODI aie lap bicteinlats digits tia’e vicid offi 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
NE ay ae, GE eee Geers 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
ee ari Stat te tap aide uarere 9 «5:6 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
Lyng SEN Bisco Fe Gee meee 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
GOW, 2 SOD UNS sale dis sie.c.caie te 105,112 67,254 37,858 7,519 26,819 40,424 20,757 9,593 
1958 2 months............... 92,200 57,968 34,232 6,930 24,640 34,309 18,034 8, 287 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Number 

ae ; ae cone" of 
. umber 0} enefit on , . enefit 
Province Beneficiaries Tnitial and Weeks Paid Paid 
Per Week Renewal $ 

(in thousands) Claims 
Nerpferandlan dl space ccsc vas eteee sees boceie ss so2heoe8 29.6 10,680 118,512 2,562,742 
PRIBCS A WAT BALAN os 0ds 0k Mee cs occ bede eine sccaels of 6.4 1,143 25, 622 503,797 
INGE OOtIA. fata deasns te eethon y.casbicdeh ecw e keno 37.0 12,340 148, 148 2,911,237 
NGG BUNS WICKS hood ce och e Hoes esicoase bse ocowceuatees 36.7 9,574 146,709 3,021,117 
Qe Dee ss Si Me eh aie arate Ue a xs ca pic Hele we nscanmeat 225.6 75,506 902, 463 19, 393,618 
ORtATIO Gd iret. icon cnt'o bev emcne e@isa 6 chs nanieen eso 220.9 86, 608 883,373 18,969, 452 
MBO Ba cic cies Petal es x5 as RROOURs 5 saps Hoe a cvbere ek 81.3 8,724 125.357 2,635,635 
BaSK Atco will Wate «66,05 Pest sicesscckceeavsscanegeag 23.7 6,588 94,733 2,053,276 
Posy eee ee eee Se Se | eR 34.5 12,325 138,042 3,032,258 
British Colam Be: 6.0 vce bs OO eck acs chee wes cen meek 90.0 28,500 360, 166 8,224,526 
Total, Canada, February 1958...............0000% 735.7 251,988 2,943,125 63,307,658 
Total, Canada, January 1958................-.002- 639.8 408,499 2,815,120 60,759,645 


Total, Canada, February 1957...............0000: 


_~ 
ot 
x 
oo 


210,270 1,831,424 38, 603, 408 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, FEBRUARY, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) February 
Province and Sex Need (eae yar ees Bee ee ns “| 28, <i ? 
claimants} 2 or y ver tota: 

Tikes 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal | aaimants 
Catia Wwsh Petes nee os 869,349 | 151,520] 77,913 |178,642 |244,021 |100,056 | 45,068 | 72,129 40.8 572,387 
MAIC: <. Seba ta beecnees 710,854 | 123,283) 63,048 |144,602 |210,044 | 84,030 | 35,763 | 50,084 43.9 467,532 
Hetnale.. C40 stts oc +> 158,495 28,237) 14,865 | 34,040 | 33,977 | 16,026 9,305 | 22,045 27.0 104, 855 
Newfoundland............ 38,966 4,811 3,199 9,474 | 13,888 3,681 1,599 2,314 81.8 25,218 
Mallets Vern Aone S 37,437 | 4,569 3,071 9,107 | 138,574 3,520 1,499 2,097 83.2 24,215 
Female.............. 1,529 242 | 128 367 314 161 100 217 48.9 1,003 
Prince Edward Island....} 7,305 515 369 1, 286 3,940 690 218 287 78.5 5,039 
CNS Leen eee 6, 236 424 301 1,052 3,488 600 170 201 80.8 4,289 
PR GRBAIOS © ors nieewvan Fr 1,069 91 68 234 452 90 48 86 64.8 750 
Nova Scotia............. 44,482 6,352 3,599 | 11,790 | 12,864 4,166 2,010 | 3,701 59.5 28,912 
lO vos eas seen 39,017 5,273 3,067 | 10,411 | 11,832 | 3,730 1,742 2,962 61.7 25,444 
Monidlesiaceeice x ax <as 5,465 1,079 532 1,379 1,032 436 268 739 44.0 3,468 
New Brunswick.......... 46, 663 5,774 3,190 8,741 | 17,586 5,515 2,606 3,251 71.1 34,188 
INERT G ac 2s Hosts waa iats 40,314 4,841 2,784 7,438 | 15,823 4,900 2,086 | 2,442 73.7 29, 483 
Bemaledinwiecescs ves 6,349 933 406 1,303 1,763 615 520 809 54.2 4,705 
Quebeey..cet, Piette cs aoc 271,718 | 50,891 | 25,415 | 51,487 | 79,931 | 31,403 | 12,109 | 20,532 42.6 186,972 
a ite easels to oe 225,392 | 42,405 | 21,251 | 42,696 | 69,515 | 26,548 9,562 | 13,415 46.2 146, 681 
Femalettae.. ss: 46,326 8,486 | 4,164 8,741 | 10,416 4,855 2,547 (pers 25.1 30, 291 
OntaTIG Seaton cnc sone Joe 260,194 | 58,085 | 24,516 | 54,317 } 61,493 | 26,121 | 13,274 | 27,388 26.0 158,370 
Mal6incsoctibieiewis.ie.s 0 198,554 | 41,366 | 18,447 | 41,271 | 49,091 | 20,178 9,821 | 18,380 26.9 119,178 
I OINALO: cs arson c ss acini 61,640 | 11,719 6,069 | 13,046 | 12,402 5,943 3,453 9,008 23.3 39,192 
MAMGGUALS. ocan.a0th fees 36,047 4,967 2,952 8,187 | 10,302 5, 283 1,816 | 2,540 85.5 25, 269 
Male Fes io sro in al arvana 28,198 | 3,706} 2,143 5, 890 8,734 | 4,575 1,464 1, 686 41.4 19,480 
OER ONO sae nal <e smce 7,849 | 1,261 809 | 2,297] 1,568 708 352 854 14.5 5,789 
_Saskatchewan............ 26,206 | 3,272] 2,054 | 5,594] 8,394] 4,076] 1,524] 1,292 55.1 18,743 
BLO conse. ergs «of 22H 22,007 | 2,669 1,637 | 4,421 7,511 3, 656 1,277 836 59.3 15,571 
Pamale. ates. cz. 4,199 603 417 | 1,178 883 420 247 456 33.2 3,172 
PALDSrLe cot auch aere.s 4. ner 43,111 | 8,065 | 4,636 | 9,824] 9,942] 5,902} 2,318 | 2,429 36.0 27,520 
BB) se shia es «le SER 36, 581 6,817 | 3,904 8,136 8,917 | 5,148 1,939 1,720 38.1 23,665 
Boma Ges isi « «0: aees 6,530 | 1,248 732 | 1,688 | 1,025 754 374 709 24.1 3,855 
British Columbia........ 94,657 | 18,788 | 7,983 | 17,992 | 25,681 | 18,219 | 7,599 | 8,395 33.2 62,156 
- Male. rrr ieriseees 77,118 | 11,213 6,443 | 14,180 | 21,559 | 11,175 6, 203 6,345 33.8 49,526 
IROMIGILG: nu. scien « 17,539 | 2,575 | 1,540] 8,812] 4,122 | 2,044] 1,396] 2,050 30.7 12, 630 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


- Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
Claims filed at Local Offices End of Month 


Province Total | Entitled | p Not, 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to a Pending 
oft Benefit Benefit 
6,424 5, 667 757 9,282 7,254 2,028 2,741 
928 811 117 1,050 932 118 207 
9,824 8, 136 1,688 11, 102 9,797 1,305 2,843 
9,981 7,984 1,997} 10,672 9,347 1,325 2,657 
80, 262 56,790 23,472 81,599 72,541 9,058 24,141 
84, 487 57,001 27, 486 89,999 80, 143 9, 856 19,362 
8,440 6,872 1,568 9,617 8,451 1, 166 1,709 
6,033 4,854 1,179 6, 872 5, 863 1,009 1,537 
13,380 10,226 3, 154 14,181 12,473 1,708 3,632 
24, 148 17,296 6, 852 26,121 22,673 3,448 6, 662 
Total, Canada, February 1958.} 243,907 | 175, 637 68,270 | 260,495 | 229,474 31,021 65,491 
Total, Canada, January 1958...} 367,382 | 277,446 89,936 | 453,226 | 399,683 53,543 82,079 
Total, Canada, February 1957. 192,665 144,020 48,645 240, 247 200, 589 39,658 59,950 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 41,402. 


+ In addition, 43,146 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,484 were special requests not granted and 1,609 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,900 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (REVISED) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants 

3,982,000 3,436,000 546,000 

3,987,000 3,414, 600 572,400 

3,963,000 3,404, 200 558, 800 

3, 808, 000 3,434, 400 373, 600 

3,828,000 3,577,700 250,300 

3,892,000 3,687,500 204, 500 

3,921,000 3,715,200 205, 800 

3,925,000 3,716,300 208,700 

eS ee DRONE Seon Sener een - 3,918,000 3,691,500 226,500 
November, .sc..-..02s00. 3,913,000 3,645,000 268,000 
PepEGT Der: ci Rinnateee «bcs SUA RAED <b oP eh rarvierwnisyas qaevden 3,967,000 3,563,700 403,300 
ARE MMA. ere Renae slain s Oheige Wace cS Pen Ania menage sarees ced ee 4,168, 000 3,423, 800 744,200 
Pera Prasanna ene eet aw ried Hevea: iiecisisemarsenneges 4,128,200 3,293,700 834, 500 


* Preliminary. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


H hold | C ali 
. ouseho! ommodi- 
a Total Food Shelter Clothing neretich ties Ghd 
Service 
SORT Veer tbo ccc<s.scnn vane oose coswsieae 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
DO der Y CAL). sic 5 6 as s's:cke eee dss é9e Senate 116.5 116.8 120.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
1Gitkow 8 OAL Gin os code sé.ce cieen eae aes asa 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
LOGOS Y CAL 5 cayacics © 00 v0 crn te 2 6. os sree 116.2 112,2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
TGR ek CAL fiche tas v.62. erty emew's's eae 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
TOO —SS OAR ¢ fein bn cz od gels eines > be bees 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
2008 —-Deroin her. cc «<6 cents cis» wo tees 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
JOBT—Mareh ccs creeped ete es waiws 120.5 116.4 134.0 108.2 119.5 124,2 
ADP. Gea as nat cee tad Seed as 120.9 116.7 134.0 108.5 119.4 126.1 
GS haat witness tare ann 6 hn tk 121.1 116.7 134.2 108.5 119.2 126.3 
WUNGIY) see. tt SHEN Od. reeany ds 121.6 Wy 134.8 108.4 119.1 126.5 
DULY... <ciacclucis ei sen cima aE tam wo a 121.9 118.2 135.1 108.4 119.6 126.5 
AUIBUBE sett cercce Satikateldsis a 23.06% 122.6 120.2 135.3 108.2 119.7 126.9 
Septem ber. nna wens aia es aees 123.3 121.9 135.6 108.3 119.8 127.1 
WIGLOUG ec cnt a creche os cee cee 123.4 121.7 135.9 108.7 120.1 127.4 
OPM DOD ee Gere saa rake beta en 123.3 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 127.7 
WDecembak, ee s0d he eb 4s 123.1 118.8 136.7 109.9 120.6 128.4 
$958-—Jannary $6. eiabesen cess reese ons 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
WEDNGLY cece cca iee etwas evo ce 123.7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 
Marole site sctcidwcantntatnene ene 124.3 121.3 137.1 109.5 121.1 129.6 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total ot 
- _ |Household oe 
1. | 

March |February| March Food Shelter | Clothing Operation a 

1957 1958 1958 Services 
(1) St. John’s, Nfid............. 108.8 110.6 110.7 107.6 111.3 103.1 108.5 120.6 
PT BNIA Ss 5. laws slate aipies a sl aa 118.7 121.2 122.7 116.3 131.2 115.3 124.8 130.5 
DAIND UOUR, saetieeae sss ssh <ee 122.1 123.6 124.9 118.1 134.7 117.1 121.2 136.8 
Montrosl oe. chiecttears ice cee ows 120.3 124.0 125.0 126.3 140.9 106.5 119.2 128.3 
ORAWAT ocr petreste onioeme cee 121.6 124.3 125.1 121.1 144.3 111.9 118.4 130.9 
SE OMOMUG oie sl oie ele alae shee 123.5 127.5 128.2 121.3 153.1 113.4 121.5 133.2 
WIBNIpe ey ccs cesar eke cels.doe 118.4 122.0 122.4 120.7 129.6 114.8 116.9 128.2 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 117.8 120.5 121.1 118.5 119.9 119.1 122.4 124.3 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 117.4 120.2 120.4 117.0 123.3 116.0 120.4 126.3 
Varlecouver: 2; ines cis, sacs abe oe 122.4 124.5 124.5 119.8 135.4 113.1 129.9 127.8 


N.B. —Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to com- 
pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-MARCH 1957 AND 1958t 


Date Number of Strikes 
and Lockouts 
Commencing 
During In 
Month Existence 
1958* 
gD AIIUALY’ ie cthne «19.042 aio dioae » ae 23T 23 
PGBPNOY Yi earn F.ces onsie's x see 19 31 
MME ae Poeniesvoay siebe eset 26 39 
Cumulative Totals..... 68 
1957 
AB AIYIATY cic de wis.c'u cid Bu a'ea'oPerup 24T 24 
IPADTUSIY. Ged s0idaiesisens.e cease 17 27 
Marehiesiworrercesseveness 32 45 
Cumulative Totals. .... 7% 


Approximate Number Time Loss 
of Workers 
Commencing Per cent of 
During In In Estimated 
Month Existence Man-Days |Working Time 
9,364 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
6,506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
13,173 15, 196 132,325 0.13 
29,043 365, 605 0.13 
7,477* 7,477 52,680 0.05 
5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
6,585 9,912 71,430 0.07 
19,859 173,240 0.06 


* Preliminary figures. 
¢ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain 
information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small 
number of employees for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 
TABLE H-1.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA BY MAIN INDUSTRY GROUPS. 


1928-1957 
by igo] 
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1956... 
1957(2)... 


(1) Prior to 1956 the Department had classified as ‘‘industrial’’ fatalities, deaths which occurred at the place of 
work of the deceased person even though such deaths were not the result of a condition or event connected with the 
employment of the person concerned. This practice has been discontinued. Figures for the years 1949 to 1955 have been 
revised accordingly. 


(2) These figures are preliminary. They include 1,084 reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and 267 compiled from other sources some of which will presently be reported by 
the Boards. The 267 fatalities were distributed as follows: Agriculture 84; Logging 13; Fishing and Trapping 18; Minin 


4; Manufacturing 18; Construction 37; Electricity, Gas and Water Production and Supply 2; Transportation, Storage an 
Communications 53; Trade 10; Finance 2; Service 25. 
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TABLE H-5.—INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 


Province 


RED OPUH ocvieev asina Sejeaiey cece a eis sires vides sane vetee 


Alberta......... cc MMR COC ehain cte’sinrs Ws ctanese'e spa eh MEST 


POADOLUE Sue e 1 ote SRR So ngeisin cicphala ante opiate seal sloa ees 


Newfoundland......... Rperw Eirias nt esses ea sid eines ciewn 
Prince Edward Island..... 
Nova Scotia 


Quebec.......... 

Ontario 

Manitoba...... 

Saskatchewan, 

Alberta.......... 

PRD ARIEENC OUI DIB scissile eeainle sie <cnaee oink es: ae 
Wotal oor cuias sani sts cs chet oh anaes cewe 

1957 (2) 
Newfoundland........... 


Prince Edward Island. 
Nova Scotia... 


MAID OREN rojsies cc cu hates a\oin bea. ats « wiernra le th anatesierstemm sara 


Medical(!) | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total 
Aid Only | Disability | Disability 

5,630 3,972 114 16 9,732 
479 516 10 0 1,005 
9,732 6,565 519 39 16, 855 
5,328 7,353 227 20 12,928 
dn vinnewws coh tives comets lane a eye cen 191 93,306 
143, 467 55,992 2,198 319 201,976 
11,759 5,168 382 37 17,346 
8,547 7,466 162 43 16,218 
23,522 17,570 749 124 41,965 
43, 569 23,909 1,253 207 68,938 
alain lainteialasa’e =| aiteinie.cs Moe Dt CAME MaeWen cae ee 480,269 
5,357 3,774 74 28 9, 233 
578 561 9 4 1,151 
9,655 7,074 508 50 17,287 
5,429 7,427 168 23 12,946 
PPPS T ESET ri ete ak 253 87,011 
135, 670 55,648 1,994 276 193, 588 
11,421 4,998 367 41 16,827 
9,399 8,677 237 50 18,363 
22,922 16,679 749 102 40, 452 
42,488 23, 230 1,175 192 67,085 
pales £8) aah caked oi sehr asks MOM bOn eds Cl ance wta omnes 463, 943 
5,608 4,193 95 17 9,913 
771 635 12 2 1,360 
9,878 7,437 543 44 17,902 
6,560 8,245 194 33 15,032 
Re Pees oc eon e Sere 227 95, 257 
147,330 59, 284 1,922 278 208, 814 
11,661 5,521 121 29 17,332 
9,082 8,011 137 52 17,282 
24, 858 17,760 698 116 43, 42.2 
43,573 25,036 1,223 180 70,012 
aren ee | Cre Sete heer, oF See 496, 336 
5,926 4,831 86 12 10,855 
786 663 13 7 1,469 
10,628 7,629 549 84 18, 890 
7,279 8, 983 195 25 16,482 
POA PEt it aE. 212 106,004 
164, 416 65,313 2,250 312 232,291 
12,341 5, 843 128 30 18,342 
10,813 9,202 130 50 20,195 
27,363 21,336 769 126 49,594 
49,635 28,210 1,191 229 79,265 
haba RAR SR Dbw sy « oe a be wmsae na eine eetae wane are 553,387 
4,876 3,743 32 7 8,658 
666 530 4 2 1,202 
9,483 7,400 93 51 17,027 
pied sear epanlvnbe oat Ge oh Laeitlen le ramen 17 16,014 
«vin «0° Oca Ree [ia Habitat ditask lvieeale a meine 291 110,401 
177,154 68,722 2,278 338 248, 492 
12,508 5, 650 226 30 18,414 
11,425 10,978 250 63 22,716 
25,808 20, 236 784 105 49,933 
48,738 25,620 1,322 191 75,871 
Wine 8 oe anbeye.e'y | mathe: aGe dersteeit ac otntaie MMe oa 3 aes ae ‘ 568, 728 


(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 


sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 
(2) Preliminary figures. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of Jabour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum, Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 
Industrial Pension Plans in Canada, 
articles) (English or French). 


(Four 
25 cents a 


copy. 

Whys and Wherefores. (An Enquiry into 
Women’s Occupational Choices). 

Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956. 

Collective Agreements in Hospitals, October 
1955. 

Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1956. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufactur- 
ing Industries, 1956. 

Guaranteed Wages and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits, 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women 
(English). 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organizations, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents a copy (English or French), 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 


standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupations are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available, from March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper-bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollaracopy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated, 

25 cents acopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25 cents a copy. (English or French). 


The Quebee Answer to the 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Problem of 


A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Training and Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 
men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 

25 cents a copy (English June 1957). 


Survey of Industrial Requirements for 
Professional Personnel 1956-58 
35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French) 


Employment of Children and Women 
Free 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 


25centsacopy. (English). 
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Gow could outlive yore wetowee! 

Fifty-two per cent more people are living past 60 now than in 1921! Your 

chances of living to be 60 and older improve every year, thanks to higher 


standards of living and medical care resulting from the advancements of 


modern science. 


Are you making sure that your EXTRA years will be secure, free from 
dependance upon others? You can be sure by investing NOW in a— 


an Government Annuity 


to come due at 50, 60, GS or other ages 


Annuity plans are ayailable to suit your individual 
need. Any resident of Canada between the ages of 5 
and 85 is eligible to buy a Government Annuity. 


Find out—right now—how you can buy a Guaranteed Retiremént Income 
during your earning years. Consult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE (who will call at a time convenient to you), or mail the 
coupon below—POSTAGE FREE. 


TO: DIRECTOR, CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES = =~! 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA (POSTAGE FREE) L.G: 
Please send information showing how a Canadian Government Annuity can bring 
me retirement income at low cost. 


My name i: od 
(ue 
| live ot....... 
FOR FU RTHER sevwssrtsameviou sti sicbisommagnehdiysetiocettatoeettatospsssmenn UOT (Ol BIT saeccne seen eeaeeraas 
INFORMATION Age when Annuity to StOrt......ccmsscssmuunsinennnssenanmeeessernneeD CC PAONG...usenrssmesne 
an mn ER Oso oat arnt FV ORR 8 BIS SITCOM Te eee 


YOUR FUTURE 16 /N YOUR OWN HANDS! 


